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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The KavyaUmkara-Sutras, here translated, are by Vaniana, 
who also wrote the Vritti or short commentary on the Sutras. 
He is believed to have flourished in Kashmir' between the 
second half of the Seventh Century and the second half of the 
Ninth Century A. D. This work is one of the' oldest of the 
systematic treatises on Poetics ; its Opinions receiving very 
respectful attention in all great works on rhetoric, including the 
Dhvanysloka and the KavyaprakSsha, This Vdinana is not the 
same as the author of the ‘Kashika’ on Panini’s Sutras ; as this 
latter flourished before Hiouen-Thsanu came to India, in the 
beginning of the Seventh Century; while our Vmn ana makes 
quotations from the work of Bhavabhuti who flourished in the 
latter half of that Century. 

This translation appeared at first m ‘Indian Thought Series’ 
and in reprints therefrom. It is now being published again, in a 
somc'-what revised form; for this Second Edition, my thanks 
are due to Dr. N. G. Sardesai of the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, and to Mr. N. N. Kulkaroi, B. A. (Hons.) for carefully 
going through the proofs. 


The University, 
Allahabad. 
Marcli 25, 1928. 


GANGANATHA JHA. 
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THE RaVYaLAMKaRA SUTRAS OF VaMANA. 

With His Own Gloss The Kaniprii^a 


English Translation 
CHAPTER I 

The Constituents oi ' Poetry ’ 

Section (I) 

The Uses of Poetry 

Having howed down to the Supreme Light, Vamana proceeds 
to prepare a brief Commentary, the upon his own 

Kavyaiamhara Sntras, 

1. Poetry becomes acceptable by reason of embellish- 
ments' 

‘ Poetry ' becomes acceptable by reason of embellishments. — 

The word poetry' in reality applies to such ‘word’ and ‘subject- 
matter’ as are adorned or beautified by Diction (or Qualities of Style) 
and Embellishments ; but in the preseirt context it is used in its 
secondary and much wider sense, denoting ‘word* and ‘subject- 
matter’ without any qualification. 

Note- — 'riTTrr here defines Poetry primari/j) as 'such word and eubject-matter 
as are beautified by diction and figures of speech’ ,~and secondarily as mere rvord 
and subject-matter.' By older writers it has been declared that Poetry has the 'word' 
for its body and the 'subject-aiatter’ for its seal ; but, the author of tha 
adds, the 'subject-matter should be such as is relished by people ■with poetic 
instincts ' Later writers, among others the author of the hare 

‘described Poetry as a being having the ‘word’ and ' subject-maHer’ for his body, 
ercellences of suggestion or implication' for his rotif and the ‘Figures for his 
oraamenis. Tlie author of the defines Poetry as 'sucli word and 

subject-matter as are free from all defects, and adorned by diction,’ and he does 
not find the presence of ‘Figures of Speech' a necessary element, in this he 
has the support of the which declares — 'Even when adorned by Figures 

Poetry would not be poetry if it had no diction or Quality of style. ’ The 'absence 
of defects' comes m only as a negative property Poetry, thus, according to these 
writers must have some excellent subject-matter expressed in words fit for convey- 
ing the desired meaning , that the meaning should be only such as is suggested — 
and not directly expressed, — is not (at least according to many writers) a necessary 
condition ' it has been made the condition of Poetry of the Jirst class only 
It IS in view of ali lilts that the has defined Poetry as * that word 

which expresses an elegant subject-matter’ , and tliis coincides with what the 

has said with regard to word being the tody and a 
subject-matter the Soul of poetry.’ 
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What is an * Etnhellhhmeni ’ ? 

2. Beauty is ‘ Embellishment.’ 

‘Embellishment’ primarily is synonymous (in the present 
context) with the act of embellishing and it is only in the Secondary 
(instrumental) sense of that which embellishes-tha^t the term is 
applied to Simile and the other ‘Figures of Speech’. 

Note. — F rom tMs ^ it is clear that with =11*1 "I does not make 

the presence of ' Figures ’ a. necessary condition ; as reading the two Sutras 
together, it is cleat that what* makes Poetry acceptable is only the ^arejence of 
tlegance, Diction coming in. only as a sine qua non. 

3. Embellishment (Elegance) proceeds from the 

avoiding of defects and the adopting of qualiites 
of style and figures of speech. 

4. And these are possible only through the Sc/cnce, 

It is only when one has learnt from the Science of Poetics 
what the defects are, and what the qualities and figures are, that he 
can avoid the one and adopt the other. 

What is the desirable result to be accomplished by means of 
Poetry with elegance, that one should put forth such efforts 
towards its accomplishment ? 

5. Poetry, when excellent, accomplishes perceptible 

as well as imperceptible results, — bringing about, 
as it'does, pleasure and fame. 

When Poetry is good, it accomplishes a perceptible result in 
the form of the ‘ pleasure ’ that it gives ; it also brings about an 
imperceptible result in the shape of ‘fame’. 

To this end we have the following verses ; — ■ 

‘ They have declared the composition of good Poetry to be the 
road to fame ; and similarly the composition of bad poetry, thi 
ridiculous attempt of unqualified poets, the road to disrepute.' 
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‘ The learned have declared that Fame leads to Heaven lasting 
as long as the world lasts ; and that Disrepute leads to such places 
(in hell) as are totally devoid of light*. 

‘ It IS thus for the purposes of obtaining fame and avoiding dis- 
repute that great poets should study the science of Poetics.’ 

NOTE-Cf. ; — 

' Poetry tends to bring fame, wealth, knowledge of world-usage, removal of 
evils, immediate highest pleasure, and adMce in the most agreeable manner. 


Section (2) 

[A] Who is Entitled to Study the Science. 

1. Poets are — (a) ‘Discontented,’ and {b) ‘Feeding on 

grass 

The words ‘discontented’ and ‘ feeding on grass ’ are used 
figuratively. The two kinds of Poets are — ( i ) The hypercritical 
sceptic who is possessed of discriminative intelligence (and re- 
quires only to be guided properly') ; and (2) the vulgar person who 
IS absolutely devoid of the faculty of discrimination. 

2. It is the former of these who by reason of their 

being possessed of diEcriminationj are to be 

instructed ; — 

3. and not the latter, who are of the contrary charac- 

ter (possessed of no intelligence). 

Being by their nature absolutely devoid of discriminating intelli- 
gence, the vulgar cannot be taught : as what is inherent in one s 
very nature cannot be removed. 

It may be obiected that the Science of Poetics being thus in- 
tended for the few, and thus not benefitting all persons, wherefore 
should it be sought after at all ? In answer to this we have the next 
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4, The Science could be of no use to the insignificant 

(non-inteiiigenl vulgar persons.) 

A corroborative instance is cited — 

5, The seed (though capable of cleaning the 

water) cannot clean the mud. 

jifoTE— The thus enumerates the characteristic qualities necessary 

in the ’ poet*'— '(IJ Pot’ver— Genius, (2) Cleverness acquired by a careful observa- 
tion of the world and the study of poetry and the sciences, (3) Prac ice under the 
guidance of a teacher wetl-i'ersed in the Science of Poetics.' 

[B] fln%— D iction. 

Having described the persons entitled to the study of the 
Science of Poetics, the proceeds next to explain what is meant 
by frfrT, Diction, 

6, Diction is the very sou! of Poetry;— just as the Sou! 

is to the Body so is Diction to Poetry. 

What is this ‘ Diction’? 

7- It is the particular arrangement of words that 

constitutes Diction 

What is this ‘ particular arrangement ’ ? 

8- The particularity’ of arrangement consists in the 

'qualities of style' (to be described later on) 

9. Diction has been classed under three heads; 

(a) (b) ‘^^r’ and (e) 

A question is raised — Do die ‘Qualities of Style ’ in Poetry 
proceed from difierent countries, like so many material products — 
that they should derive their names from the names of countries 
and ? It is not so : because— 

10. The names afe due to the fact of particular ‘quali- 

ties of style’ being met with in particular countries. 

The ‘ ’ die! ion is so called, not becase the country of 

has any effect upon poetry, but simply fay reason pf the fact 
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that th 8 paiticula d ct on, n ts true form is foui d to be most in 
use among the poets of that country. 

The author proceeds to define these ‘ Dictions ’ in terms of the 
Qualities of Style ’ — 

! 1 . The ‘ ’ is replete with all the ‘Qualities of 

Style’ — 

That Diction, which abounds in all jhe ‘ Qualities of Style ’ — 
Fioridity, Lucidity and the like. — is called ‘ In connection 

with this we have the following verses : — ' That Diction is called 
which is untouched by even the slightest Defect, which is 
replete with all Qualities and which is sweet like the notes of 
the lute.* 

* Even when the speaker is present, the subject-matter near 
at hand, and the science of words and their usage also well-known, 
—that, in the absence whereof, sentences do not flow in honeyed 
accents, — is that Diction (which is called the%?*lf).’ 

As an example of this we have the following from the 
Act IL 6 

'Tv# 

=q II 

[ ‘ Let the buffaloes wallow in the waiter, frequently striking it 
with their horns ; let the flock of deer ruminate in groups settled 
under the shades of the tree ; may the huge boars fearlessly uproot 
the grass in the pools ; and may my bow also with its string loosened 
rest in peace ! ’ J 

Note — T he is tliat whioti contains irords and letters suggestive of 

all the Qualities of Stylp — Sv;eetr.css, Floritlitv and I.ucidity. (5«e 'hl^STfliT^T 
Cora. P 538 First FdJ 
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12 The ‘ sft^qif ‘ abouncls in the Qualities of Floridity 
and Brilliancy. 

The ‘ ’ diction is that which abounds in long compounds 

and harsh-sounding words, which are suggestive of the qualities of 
Floridity ‘ and ‘ Brilliancy ’ (to be described later on) ; it is totally 
devoid of the qualities of ‘ Sweetness ’ and ‘ Softness ’ (see below). 

On this we have the following verse — 

‘ People learned in the Science of Diction call that Diction 
which consists of long compounds and high-sounding words, 
and which abounds in the qualities of Floridity and Brilliancy.’ 

Example — 

cfT^ 

(3T?'I#C=3R?T L 54.) 

[* The twanging sound that emanates from the broken stick of 
Siva’s bow, wielded in his long arms, is the trumpet-sound introdu- 
cing into the world the hoyish feats of my brother; even now it 
does not cease, having its reverberation enhanced by its rumblings 
through the interstices of the pieces of the Universe rent asunder by 
the terrific explosion.’] 

13. The 'fMRst is endowed with the qualities of Sweet- 
ness and Softness, 

Being totally devoid of Floridity and Brilliancy, this has no 
harsh-sounding words, and is rather tame. Says the verse :~~ 

' The wise ones have named that Diction TISTT# which sounds 
rather tame, resembling the style of the Puranas, and is soft and 
sweet*. 

Example — 
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3irfT?a?-q?T3T5If f t! 

5893. 

[‘O Traveller, now In tliis village no wayfarer is allowed to liave 
lodgings : A youthful traveller, was once, sleeping at night under 
the roof of this pavilion : and when the clouds thundered, that 
wicked youth woke up, and happening to remember his beloved, did 
something, by reason whereof the people, even now, continue to 

remain under the dread of the fallli^ of the skeleton.*] 

* 

It is on these three Dictions that ‘f*oetry’ takes its stand: just 
as the painting ha? its substratum in the lines drawn on the 
canvas, 

H. Fron among these three it is the first (the that 
deserves to be adopted; as it has all the qualities; 

!5, and not the other two and 'TtS'f^) ; as they 

have Only a few qualities. 

16. Some writers have held that these latter two also 

have to be practised, as they serve the purpose 
of steps leading up to the 

17. But this is not right ; for the real thing (the proper 

Diction} cannot be attained by one who practises 
with the unreal (the improper Diction). 

[When one does not practise what he wants, he cannot attain it] 

18. (As for^example] If the weaver practises weaving 

with jute, he does not attain expertness in the 
weaving of silk. 

19. The is called ' pure * when there are no 

compound words. 

20. It is in this pure that the fullness of the 

excellence of subject-matter becomes clearly ap- 
preciable. 
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21. in iact L»y becoming relate<l to this diction? even 

the slightest excellence of subject-matter becomes 
appreciable [to say nothing of the fulness of 
excellence]. 

On this point we have the follo'Wing veises :■ 

‘ There is an exceiient arrangement of words (Diction) in which 
even when there is nothing, there appears to be something: reaching 
the ears of good men, it gives pleasure, entering their hearts hhe a 
flow of nectar. 

‘ That attaining which in speech, the excellence of the words 
shines forth, — wherein even the unreal thing acquires a reality, is 
that Diction which produces a peculiar exhilarating effect on 
the hearts of all men with poetic sensibilllity.' 

22. The said ‘ excellence of subject-matter’ also has 

been called it rests upon the Diction, 

To the subject-matter the name, which primarily belongs to 
the Diction, is applied only secondarily (or figuratively.) 

For ‘Gunas’ or ‘Qualities of Style’ refer to Chapter 111, 
Sections 1 and 2. 


Section (3) 

The AuxiLLiARiEs ok Poetry. 

Having explained Diction, the ^ proceeds to describe the 
‘Auxilliaries ’ of Poetry. 

U The AuxiUiaries of Poetry are — (a) the World (h) 
the Science, and ( c) Mheeltanics. 

2, By ‘world’ is meant the operation or action of the 

world [of animate and inanimate beings]. 

3. By ‘Science’ is meant that (Science ol Poetry) 

which is preceded by the Science of words? the 
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Kosfjs, Prosody, the Arts- the Science oi Erotics, 
and the Science of Politics. 

The Science of Poetry is said to be ’ preceded by ’ these 
sciences, as the knowledge of every one of these is needed in the 
writing of poetry. 

In what manner each of these becomes an ‘ avreilliary ' is now 
shown — ' 

4. Purity or Correctness of Words proceeds from (the 

knowledge of) the Science of Words. 

By the aid of the Science of Words, i.e., gramioar, we assure 
ouiseives of the correct forms of words ; as it is only the correct 
form of words that is used by poets fearlessly. 

5. Fro/n Kosas proceeds the Knowledge of the Mea- 

nings of Words, 

Coming across a word capable of being used in the piece he is 
composing, if the poet were not quite sure of what it meant, he 
could not make up his mind as to whether he should use that word 
or give it up ; and this uncertainty would hamper the work of 
composition. Consequently it becomes necessary for the poet to 
make himself sure of the exact meanings of words, with the help of 
lexicons It is not right to utilise these Thesauruses for the purpose 
of making use of extraordinary words never before used; such 
words and expressions as are seldom used should never be used 
in poetry. 

Quesihn ; " H one is to use only such words as are in use 
already, whence could there be any ‘ uncertainty ’ as to the 
meaning of words mentioned above ? ’’ 

It is just possible that of a word that is in use 
already, the writer may have only a vague idea : e. g., in the case of 
the word ‘ sffqr ' it may be that he knows that it is the name of the 
clolh-knoi aoef fh ihigh, and he may be in doubt as to whether this 
2 
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reierred to tlie clotK-l^not oi tfee woman or tke man ; tliis doubt 
could’be set aside only by the belp of such declarations as — * 
is the name of the cloth-knot over the thigh of the woman ' — 
occurring in the for instance. 

“ Well, if the word can apply to the toomans cloth only, 
how do you explain the following use of the word (where jt 
applies to the man’s clothing) ; — ■ 

‘ The cloth-hnot mentioned before by some one was loosened 
by the enlargement of the stomach by excellent and variegated 
feeding ’— ? ” 

Such use must be regarded either as wrong, or as only 
figurative. 

6. The Science of Prosody helps in removing all 

doubts with regard to metre. 

Though as a matter of fact the knowledge of metres comes by 
practice at poetical composition, yet doubts very often arise with 
regard to the correctness or otherwise of those metres that are 
arranged in accordance with the number and place of the vowel- 
sounds : and these doubts can be set aside only by the study of the 
Science of Prosody. 

7. By the study oi the Science of Arts follows the 

hnowiedge of the essence of the Arts. 

The ‘Arts’ here meant are those of singing, dancing, painting 
and the like ; scientific treatises on these have been written by 
and others : from the proper study of these treatises comes 
the knowledge of the arts ; unless one knows the arts, it is not 
possible lor him to compose anything artistic. 

8. From the Science of Erotics follows the know- 

ledge of the ways of love. 

It is the ‘ Ways of Love ’ that form the subject-matter of most 
poetical compositions. 
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9. Ffom the Science of Politics proceeds the know- 

ledge of proper (expedient) and improper (or 
inexpedient) conduct, 

‘ Proper or Expedient Conduct ’ consists in the due employment 
of the six ‘ methods ’ (of Peace and Quarrel, Marching and Halting, 
Bifurcation and Association) ; and conduct other than this is ‘ im- 
proper ’ or ‘ inexpedient*; unless one knows these, one cannot 
rightly describe the actions of the hero and the counter-hero. 

10. From the Science of Poihics again follow the 

intricacies of the plot. 

The ‘plot ’ or ‘story ’ forms the body of Poetry ; and it is only 
when the poet is versed in the Science of Politics that he can weave 
out an intricate plot, consisting as this does of the more or less 
powerful and effective employment of the ‘ methods * of action. 

In the manner shown above, the uses of other Sciences may 
also be pointed out. 

1 1 . The * Miscellanies ’ consist of — (o) Knowledge 

of what is to be done ; (h) Application ; 

(c) Attending upon superiors ; (6) Deliberation 
or Circumspection ; (3) Imagination ; and (/) 
Attention. 

12. ‘Knowledge of what is to be done’ consists in 

being acquainted with poetical works [of others) ; 
as it is thus alone that one can acquire the power 
of comprehension. 

13. ‘ Application ’ consists in engaging one-seif in the 

composing of poetical pieces. 

By this means one acquires proficiency in the art of composi- 
tion* 
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14. ‘ Attending on superiors ’ consists of attendance 

upon a teacher capable of imparting instruction 

in the art of poetic composition. 

By this means the superior knowledge of the teacher comes 
over to the pupil. 

15. ‘Deliberation’ consists in the insertion and dele- 

tion of words. 

On this point we have the following verses: — 

€ 

‘ As long as there is uncertainty in the mind, the process of 
insertion and deletion of words should continue : when, on this, a 
word becomes ultimately fixed upon, the composition Is complete,’ 

‘ When the proper words are so carefully chosen that not one 
of them can be altered, — then alone we have what the composition- 
experts have called the Perfect Composition . 

16. In Imagination lies the very seed of Poetry, 

The ’ Seed of Poetry’ is an ante-natal capacity of the Mind, 
without which no poetry is possible t or even if possible, it is only 
ridiculous. 

17. ‘Attention’ consists of the one-pointednesa or 

fixity of the mind. 

It is only when the mind Is drawn in, away from all external 
things, that it can grasp the innermost essence of things. 

18. This fixity of mind depends upon time and place. 

19. The place must be solitary [away from crowds], 

20. The time is the last or fourth quarter of the night. 

It is in a solitary place and at the time of the early dawn that 
the mind is calm and peaceful, free from all other things. 

Note.— A mocg the requisites of Poetry, the (EBTf^r [ 3) e&umera'es 

the following, retaarting that it is all these combined— and not each one indepen- 
dently of the rest-— that makes the successful Poet— (t) Poeiic Power (Genius), 
(3) Wide Knowledge born of a earefnl s'.ndy of Objects, of Sciences and of Poems 
(3) the practice of the teachings of men practised in writing Poetry. 
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Having descnbed the auxillianes of Poetry, the ^ jxcKxedB 
to describe the particular forms ol Poetry : — 

21. Poetry is in Prose and in Verse- 

ft is the Prose that is mentioned first; as it is extremely 
difficult to compose Poetry in prose, chiefly on account of its 
indefinite and strictly undefinable character ; it has been declared 
that ‘ Prose constitutes the touchstone of poets.’ 

22. Prose is cf three kinds (cr) (6) =# (e) ' 

The definition of each of these follows : — 

23. The pTTn% Prose is that which bears parts of verse 

or metrical composition. 

Example— ^3’ [“among the Danavas in- 
habiting the innermost recesses of the nether world ; in this 
phrase we recognise a complete part of a verse in the 
metre. 

24. The Prose is that in which the compounds are 

not very long, and which contains soft and sweet 
words. 

Example — 

[‘ Practice lends perfection to actions : even a drop of water 
falling but once cannot produce any impression on the stone.’] 

25 The is the opposite ol the 

It contains long compounds and abounds in harsh-sounding 
words. 

Example — 

[‘The lion having its face brightened by the beautiful mass of 
hair on its neck, which is besmeared with the ichor flowing from 
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the temple of infuriated elephants felled hy a stroke of the claw, 
as powerful and terrible with nails as the points of the thundep- 
bolt.’] 

The (chap. Vt 330.) tnentions a fourth Prose, called 

the or ' Prose iti which each word occurs distinct from another, like so 

many pearls strung on to a necklace ' This would appear to be that Prose m 
which there are absolutely no compounds. is right lU not mentioning this 

kind, as this form ol compciSitioa has a more or less theoreucal existence only. 

26. The verse is of many kinds- 

There are many hinds' of verse, the diversity being based upon 
the diversity of metres ; some of these, called the ‘ Regular,’ have 
all the four feet similar; others called the ‘ Semi'-regular’. have the 
first and third feet similar, and so also the second and the fourth , 
while the rest called the ‘ hregular’, have all the feet dissimilar. 

27. Poetfy again is (o) Stray or Sporadic and 

(5) Connected or Cumulative. 

28. Of these the latter is possible only after the former 

has been accomplished ; just as the ‘ crest of 
flower- garlands ’ can be made only after the 
garlands have been prepared. 

It is only after one has acquired efficiency in the composing 
of stray verses that he can write continuous poems of many verses. 

The ^ proceeds to show that it is not right to restrict oneself 
to stray verses only, as seme people are prone to do. 

29. The Stray Vefse never shines,— resembling a 

single atom ol fire- 

In this connection we have the following declaration i — 

‘There is no charm attaching to verses which are not con- 
nected; just as a fire-atom by itself is never brilliant.’ 

30. Among ‘ Connected Poems ’ again, the ten kinds 

of Dramatic Poem are superior ; 
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31. As the Dramatic Poem is possessed of varied 

interests, presenting a combination of many- 
peculiar charms; just like the cloth of variegated 
colour, which is specially beautiful by reason of 
the combination of many colours, 

32. The other forms (of Poetry in Verse) proceed from 

this (Dramatic Poem) 

All forms of Verse are the produot of the Dramatic Poem, 
As for those other kinds of Poetry that are known as the and 
the (in Prose) and the (in Verse), the author has 

not given definitions of these, as the mere definition of these in 
detail is not very pleasant; these definitions must be learnt 
from other works. 

NoTE.—The supplies the definitions herein omitu-d, See Chap, VI, 

^ (VI. 332.333) {VI. (VI. 315) 
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CHAPTER li 
Defects 
Section (1) 

Defects of Words 

The form and constituents of Poetry having been described, 
it becomes necessary to know what are the ‘Defects* of poetry, 
which mar its beauty, iir order to be able to avoid them; hence the 

now proceeds to descwbe the defects-^ 

1, Delects are the opposite of Qualities. [Described 
laler on, in Chap, III]. 

2- And they are known by implication. 

That is, when we know the Qualities, we know, by implication, 
also the Defects which are only the opposites of Qualities. 

"Then, why are they treated of separately ?“ 

3, The separate treatment is for the sake of clearness. 

The Defects are treated of and described and defined sepa- 
rately, and not left to be inferred by implication: as it is only thus 
that they can be rightly understood, and avoided. 

The proceeds to describe the Defects of Words — 

4, The defective word is — (c?) Grammatically Wrong ; 

(i) Unmelodious : (c) Vulgar; (d) Unknown; 
and (e) Meaningless, or Superfluous. 


Each of these is severally explained— 

5. The ‘ grammatically wrong ’ is that which is 
contrary to rules of grammar. 

Example— Such words as, where the correct 

form should have been the ^ coming in by 

&c., &c. VI. 3. 99. 
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6 The ‘ unmeiodious ' word is that which is unplea- 
sant to the ear. 

Such a word is not only unpleasant to the ear ; it also disturbs 
the proper flow of the sentence. 

Example — 

1*0 angry one! the clear moon- has stolen the lustre of your 
cheeks.] 

[Here the words and arc * unmelodious.’] 

7. The 'vulgar' word is that which ia used by the 

common people only [and not by the learned or 
in learned works]. 

Example — ■ 

^ ) * Oh ! how puffingly she cries ’] 

[Here the word is * vulgar,] 

To the same category belong such words as ^ (tank). *1® 
(cheek), and the like, 

8, The ‘ unknown ’ word is that which is used only in 

learned (technical) treatises [and not in common 
usage]. 

Example — 

^ «i|srr ^ sr g’Jij; > 

^ it 

[‘ What is the use of my saying much ? 1 know I am wanting 
in the excellence of the beauty-aspect of Idea ; and as love slao is 
the invariable concomitant of that excellence. I do not complain (of 
that want of love).'] 

The word ‘ ’ (Beauty-aspect of idea) is a technicality 

of the Buddhistic philosophy; and the word (invariably 

concomitant) is a tecbnicaiity of the philosophy : — and neither 

of these is used in erdlnary parlance (in the sense in which they are 
used hesre). 

3 
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9, The ‘ Meaningless or Superfluous ’ word is that 

which is added only for the sake of filling up 
gaps of sentences. 

There are many indeclinable particles that are inserted m 
sentences (specially in verse) simply for the sake of filling up the 
gaps in the metre; it is not only the indeclinable, but other words 
also that come under this category: by the maxim of the ' cake and 
the stick’ (by which it is meant that when two things are in the 
same predicament they a^e to be treated alike). 

Example — 

mm s 

[‘ The Sun has risen, after having drunk up, with his rays, the 
darkness which was as densely black os the elephant.’] 

Here the particle 1 has been rdded only for the sake of filling 
up the requisite number of syllables in the metre; and it does not 
serve the purpose of lending a graceful form to the sentence; a 
word that does serve to give a graceful form to the sentence cannot 
be regarded as ‘ superfluous’; this is the exception that has to be 
borne in mind. We have an instance of this in the following: — 

While she was passing this way and that, she did not come 
within the range of my vision ’] 

[Here the phrase ^ lends grace to the sentence.] 

Note. — O ur author has very rightly distinguished the defects of the u)or<f, from 
the defects of the meanhgt of tcorJs. which follow iti 10 «<. seif. The 
and the have dealt with both kn ds together. 

The ^ proceeds to describe tbe Defects of the meaning or 
denotation of words. 

10. [The Defective words are also]-— (o) having a 

different meaning, (b) having a fanciful meaning, 
(e) difficult of comprehension, (d) indecorous and 
(«} obscure. 
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The ■words — ‘ the Defective Word’ — have to be supplied from 

4 : the singular number of the word of the former bemg 
made to undergo the change into the plural in view of the plural 
number irr the present ’61^: the construction thus being — ‘the 
Defective words are. &c., &c.* 

The proceeds to define each of these defects severally. 

11. A word is said to ‘have a different meaning’ 

when it is used in a sense entirely different from 
its accepted denotation- [The sense intended to 
be conveyed being that which is deducible only 
from the etymology of the word]. 

The ordinary misuse of a word — of the word (jar) for the 
word rpr (cloth) is not what is meant by the : as such usage is 
too manifestly Wrong to be mentioned. 

Example — 

Those people experience great pain who recall to their minds 
the meeting of dear ones.’] 

Here the word which is used generally in the sense of 

'doing,' has been used in the sense of 'carrying' (experiencing), 
which has to be deduced from the etymology of the word; and 
secondly the word which means to ‘ forget has been 

used in the sense of ‘ remember ' or to ‘ recall to the mind which 
latter meaning can be deduced from the etymology of the word 
which consists of the prefix tl (excellent) and (to remember) 

12. That word is said to ‘have a fanciful meaning’ 

which is used in a sense that is only assumed 
(and thus can be guessed out with great difficulty). 

That is to say, the meaning desired to he conveyed is such as 
the word is never known to bear. 

Example — 
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[The army oi monkeys led by tbe sons of was defeated 
by the Conqueror of Indra by means of sharp arrows showering 
thousands of mountains.'] 

Here the word can, be made to signify the 

' Sons of in the following manner. 

(1) «?& means ‘ ten*, for which another Sanskrit word is ^i’ET. 

(2) r%IW means * bird *, the *tW or name of a particular bird 

is which contains the word *3^ which means ‘ wheel the 

’Jt? or ‘bearer’ of that is the chariot which is expressed by the 
Word Thus then the word meaning and the rest of the 
compound iplj we get the name whose ianayas (sons) are TW 
and by whom the army of monkeys was guided. 

Then again, the word can be applied to the 

’Conqueror of in the following, manner The word 

denotes the (owl) as well as and thus the words 3^5^ 
and 5^3 being regarded as synonymous is spoken of as 

It may be objected that if such use of words is defective, we 
should have to reject the use of such words also as ^WflrTtfR. (which 
is applied to the bird by reason of its name containing 

the word which is a 'limh\ of the Chariot 

The use of such words, however, is not objectionable, as there 
are some words which though originally perhaps employed in the 
required sense only indirectly, have yet come to be so far accepted 
irr common usage that they axe regarded as having their remote and 
indirect indications, well recognised (l%’^). 

13. That word is said to be 'difficult of comprehen- 
sion * which is used in such a meanim'g as is not 
generally known, 

A word that has more than one signification, only one of which 
is generally known,— if such a word be used with a signification 
other than this last one, then it is said to be ‘difficult of comprehend 
sion'. 
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Defects of Words 




[‘Your army is as insufferable by your enemies as tbe army 
of ^.] 

Here the word is used to denote ^ and this meaning 

can be got at by taking the word ‘ait ’ occurring at the end of the 
compound in the sense of ‘ Eye *' — Indra having a ‘ thousand ’ 

' Eyes’ *05; : and though the word ‘»ff ’ does signify the Eye also, 
yet this is not the significatiorr that is generally attached to it in 
the ordinary usage of poets. / 

14. The ^ indecorous * word is that — (a) which has, 

among other significations, one that is coarse or 
vulgar ; and (b) which brings to the m'md some- 
thing indecent. 

(a) It often happens that though the word is used in a harmless 
sense, yet it has other significations which are vulgar : the use of 
such a word is regarded as 'indecorous'; e. g, the word 
which signifies giori/ or effulgence, and also the human excrete, 

(h) There are words which, though in their form quite harmless, 
are found, when taken by parts, to be indicative of something 
indecent; e. g. the word 

15. (a) The concealed of (b) the indicated or (c) the 

entirely shrouded^ — are not regarded as ‘ indeco- 
rous.’ 

16. That word is ‘ concealed ' whose vulgar stgniHca- 

iion is not generally known. 

E, g, the word ; the only signification of this word that 
is generally known is that referring to ‘difficulty* or ‘obstacle 
■while that referring to the bodily organ is not generally known, 

17. The indicaied word is that which has its indirect: 

(vulgar) signification only remotely indicated. 
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E. g., tKe word wKicK signifies tKe fond of birth, and 

tKereby only very remotsly indicates the organ of generation ; such 
words connot be regarded as ‘ indecorous,’ 

j 8. The ‘ shrouded ' word is that whose vulgar significa- 
tion is entirely veiled by the ordinary usage ol 
men, 

E. Such words as [which literally means ' One 

whose. ..is excellent* has become accepted in usage as signifying 

‘beautiful']: — [lit ^ ‘one who has but accepted as 

meaning ‘ sister’] [means , but is generally accepted 

as signifying * worship ']; — [signifies some connection 
with ghosts, but is used in the sense of ‘desired ’ or' intended ]; — 
[lit. ‘one whose sexual instincts are low', is used in the 
sense of ‘Virgin’]: — [originally meaning ‘desires of a preg- 
nant woman but generally used in the sense of ‘ Desire ’] . In 
this connection we have the following verse — ' 

‘ It is not proper to hunt out the improper signification of words 
that are accepted in ordinary usage with such significations entirely 
shrouded from view ; for instance, what man can have any notion of 
vulgarity or impropriety with regard to the word ? 

19. The ' Indecorous ’ is of three kinds as giving rise 

to — (a) shame, (6) disgust, or (e) forebodings of 
evil. 

Some wolds by their indecorous significations produce shame , 
e. If., [where the last word of the compound has 

a vulgar meaning] and so forth ; some produce disgust, &. g , 
[the last word having a vulgar signification] : while others 
bring to the superstitious mind forebodings of evil ; e. g., 

[which means established, and also dead\. 

20. The ' Obscure ’ word is that whose signification is 

got at only remotely, or in an indirect round- 
about manner. 
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That IS to say, that wordi which is used in a sense that does 
not proceed from it directly, but is only connected with it (and 
hence indicated by it) in a very remote or in-direct manner. 

Example — 

^rw5!grFrr?:55 'rtr^ il 

[‘ Drops of water are falling upon platforms of silver shining in 
nioon-l ight*. 

The fact that the first line signifies the ‘silver platform*^ can be 
known only in a very round-about manner : — 

(1) daughters of stars' ; (2) the or 'beloved* 

of the stars is the Moon ; (3) sTg^r {—belooeJ} is syryonymous with 
sppcti and the compound thus corres to indicate the word 
which is one of the many names of sihtr. 

2 1 . Such words also are called ‘ obscure ’ as are used 

in a sense not their ow'n by usage. 

As the meaning of such words cannot be easily comprehended. 

Example — ■ 

[‘ The waist of the irreproachable one.’] 

That the word which is literally rreans the place 

of the girdU-gonCi means ' waist ’ cannot be found out easily. 

22. The last two defects (Indecorous and Obscure) 

pertain to sentences also. 

Example — .(o) of the Indecorous Sentence.— 

(1) I is the male organ of 

generation] 

(2) Wffl\ L^sf has a very vulgar im- 
plication.] 

[3T'iTH’?ii:f is the ffna^ and Is the path of^eath.] 
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(h) Tihe Obscure Senteace.— 

^ 5m 1%W » 

[‘ On seeing the beautifully knotted hair of the fawn-eyed one. 
whose mind is not filled with love ? ’3 

[Here the syntactical connection between and 

is too remote to be easily grasped.] 

The above defects have been enumerated and explained with 
the purpose that the poet should avoid them in his composition. 


Sectior, (2). 

The Defects op Sentence, 

I. (Faulty) Senterjces are- — (a) Deficient in metre ; (&) 
with Misplaced hiatus; and (c) Cacophonous 
(of Unharraonious-Euphony). 

2' That which does not fulfil the conditions of the 
particular metre is * Deficient in metre.’ 

Example — 



L‘Do you see the, woman on the house-top, adorned with a 
garland of thickly-studded fiowers’J 

Here the intended metre is the %WRSPf in the second foot of 
which there should not be a collocation of six short letters, as we 
have here. Hence this is * Deficient in metre,’ 

3. That in which the hiatus is so misplaced as to make 

the sentence awkward, unmelodious and unplea- 
sant, is said to be ‘with misplaced hiatus,' 

4, E, g .5 there is misplacement o£ the hiatus when a 

verb root or a noun is broken up or disjoined (by 
the hiatus occurring in the middle of the word); 
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but mostly m such cases alone where this disjunc- 
tion cr disruption is not due to the collusion of 
vowel-sounds. 

Example — ■ 

(a) CuEijed i>j/ ihe disjunction of the Vsrh-root — as in the 
following line of the metre — 

mm i 

[‘ The garland of flowers hanging by the neck of these women 
looks beautiful.*] 

[Here in the proper intonation of the line, in pronouncing the 
verb we have to put the hiatus on vf as by the laws of 

Prosody, the metre must have its hiatus on the fourth 

syllable of the foot; and this leads to the breaking up of the verb.* 
root TEST in 

(h) Breaking up of the noan — as in the following foot of the 

[' Perspiration is hreaking-up over the cheeks of the fawn-eyed 
women.’] 

By the laws of prosody, the must have its hiatus on 

the sijtth syllable ; this syllable in the present case happens to be 
»T and the placing of the hiatus on this leads to the breaking up of 
the noun *1^. 

A Similar disjunction of the noun is found in the following 
foot of the ^drffort siT|T^5~_™where the 

hiatused fourth syllable is the =3f of 

Inasmuch as the ^ specially mentions the * verb-root ‘ and 
‘noun, it follows that the breaking up of other words is not 
regarded as objectionable. E. g., in the following 

I?#?** 1 

[‘This fresh awakening of beautiful damsels enhances th® 
charm/] 

4 
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[Here the hiatus on the fourth syllable ^ disjoins only tK« 
conjugational affix and leaves the root intact-] 

Similarly in the foot — 

[‘At the close of night the spell of sleep is broken by the sound 
emitted from the lips/] 

[Here the hiatus is on the sixth syllable and this leaves 
the noun intact, separating it only from the locative ending f 
which follows.] 'V 

Inasmuch as the adds the qualification— ‘ where the dis- 
junction is not due to the collusion of vowebsouuds — it follows 
that disjunctions caused by the collusion of vowel-sounds are not 
objectionable. E. g.. 

['The glances of beautiful women is extremely sweet by reason 
of the lingering langour of emotion.*] 

[Here the hiatus placed on the fourth syllable ^ separates 
the of the rest ol the following noun 3??!^ ; but as this is due to 
the collusion of the vowel ®r at the end of and the vowel 3T at 
the beginning ol STOT — the disruption of the noun is not 

regarded as objectionable.] 

5. Some people hold that the ‘ misplacement of the 
hiatus' is nothing apart from the ‘Deficiency in 
the metre’; as ‘metre’ consists of hiatuses. 

Metre consists only in the arrangement of hiatuses and hence 
the ‘ misplaced hiatus ’ is included in the ‘ Deficient metre.’ 

6* This however is trot right ; as the distinctive fea* 
tures of the two are totally different. 

The characteristics of ‘metre’ are entirely different from, 
those of hiatus , the ‘metre* consisting in the arrangement of 
long and short syllables, while the ' hiatus ’ consists in the resting 
of the voice on a certain syllable. 
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7. The ‘cacophonous’ is that where the collusion of 

words is unmelodious or unharmonious. 

The Collusion by words is of two hinds — (1) the collusion of 
vowel-sounds and (2) mere juxtaposition, the drawing together, of 
words, without actual Collusion. This is objectionable when it 
gives rise to an unharmonious euphony. 

8. The * Unharmonious Euphony ’ is of three kinds — 

(1) Disjoined, (2) Indecorous, and (3) Discordant 

o 

(1) The ‘Disjoined' is that wherein each word stands apart 
by itself without colluding with its adjacent words — -even when 
such Collusion is possible. 

(2) The ' Indecorous ’ is that Collusion which becomes indi- 
cative of something vulgar or indecent, 

(3) The ‘ Discordant ' is that which is harsh or unpleasant to 
the year. 

(1) Examples of the Disjoined— ^ 

(a) argSfr I 

[Here it was possible for the a? of and the of STSstf 

to become combined ; and also between the ^TT of and of 

these combinations have been omitted in consideration of 
the metre.] 

(h) ^ I 

[‘The eyes take up the graces of the lotus.’] 

[Here the collusion of and that of and and that 
of and are omitted in view of the grammatical rules pre- 

cluding such collusion in the case of dual case-endings,]* 

' * Tae ^r®Jr5I<5»I¥r (p 374) remarks that even a singie omission of the Coilasion 
is fa'jily, where it is onuttsd without any other reason save the wish cf the speaker 
or writer ; but when the omission is due to grammatical rules precluding the 
collusion, then it is to be regarded as 'cacophonous' only when in a single verse there 
are more than one such omissions ; as we have «i (i) 

The (h) is disUacl from (a) for reasons shown above. 
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(c) anwift 1 

j^' Xhe fs^ces bespangled with waving locks sbine beautiluL ) 
[Here the collusion of with is omitted.] ^ 

(2) Example of the * Indecorous * Collusion 


[‘This dancing is extremely disgusting, i having been pro- 
pounded by an inferior dancing master.’] 

[Here the word and meaning as they do ‘purgative ’ 

and ‘ pairing ’ respectively are indecorous.] 

The city shone with eunuchs who resembled so many jack 
fruit trees.’] 


[Here by a collusion of sounds we have the word 5#f 
‘ excreta which is ' indecorous, ‘3 

^*n 


[The collusion of words gives the word ppTRr ' destruction', 
which is inauspicious and indecent,] 

(3) Example of the ‘ Discordant Collusion’— 

ffIT qs- ! 

[‘ The trees looked beautiful with large trunks and budding 
blossoms.’] 

[The syllables § — formed by the collusion of q? and q — and oft- 
formed by the collusion of ^ and stt— are very discordant and 
unpleasant to the ear.] 


Having described the Defects of Sentence, the proceeds to 
describe those of the Meanings of Sentences — 

9. (a) ‘ Incompatible ’ or ‘Contradictory’, (6) ‘Redun- 
dant’, (c) ‘ Dubious’ ; (d) ‘Regardless of Usage,’ 


It is net easy to see why this (c) should be cited as a third example. The 
(c) docs not in any way differ from (a), so it appers Uiat (c) is printed in a wrong 
place, it being only the second half o! («). 
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(e) 'Irregular* or ‘ Unsymmetric’; (/) ‘Opposed 
to Ordinary Conceptions’ ; and (g) ‘ Opposed tc 
' Scientific Conceptions’, — [such sentences are 
‘ faulty ’], 

10. That in which one word contradicts that , which 

follows, or vice versa, is called the ‘ Incompatible’ 
or ‘ Contradictory.’ 

Example — 

sT5nf^ % if 

gsr^; (i 

[‘My unctuous mind still recalls the amorous sportings of the 
little guileless and unreserved girl.*] 

It is impossible for the sportings of an innocent little girl to be 
‘amorous.’ What is ' amorous* cannot belong to the ‘little girl’, 
and what pertains to the ‘little girl’ cannot be 'amorous,' Thus 
there is an ‘incompatibility* between the two words 
(amorous sportings) and (the ingenuous or candid girl), 

1 1. When a word expresses what has already been 

expressed by another word, it is ‘Redundant.’ 

Example-— 

[‘O Friend, the glances of the charming-eyed girl produce in 
roy mind thoughts of love giving rise to anxiety and stupefaction.’] 

It being a well-known fact that ‘anxiety’ caused by love is 
always in the form of ‘ stupefaction’, — the mention of both and 
iPTIf becomes superfluous ; and containing such superfluous words, 
the sentence itself is said to be ‘redundant.’ 

12. This redundancy is not a delect, when the addi- 

tional word has an additional signification. 

in case the word, supposed to be ‘ redundant helps to signify 
something over and above that signified by the former word, it 
cannot he regarded as ' redundant.’ 
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3 [As for example] in. the word (the twang- 

ing of the bowstring of the bow) ihe addition of 
the word ‘bow’ [even though she word 

itself means the hoto&tTwg\ serves to afford the 
idea of the string being strung on tightly to the 
bow, 

if the word were omitted, there would be nothing to show 
that the sound proceeded from the string as strung on to ih& hots. 
We find the use of such words common, e. g. 

14. Similarly in the case of the words — 

and the like, the mention of the words 
and the rest denotes proximity. 

The word by itself signifies ‘omameiH of the ear’; 

similarly means the ‘ear-ring and IfiST the ‘head-ornament’; 
and thus the idea of ‘ ear ’ and * head ' is already present in the 
denotation of the word sT^iWand#^; but in the absence of the 
words ‘^^’and there would be nothing to denote the 

fact that what is meant is the ‘ornament’ as worn in the car or on 
the head. 

Examples — 

rl:aTfir%ri ( 

[‘ During the joyous swingings of sportir'e girls, the ear-orna- 
ments in the ear remain quivering.*] 

They fall upon the gracefully-shaking earrings.'] 

[ There came people wearing crest-ornaments humming with 
bees/] 
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ase of the wofii Stjsrtnc the word S^T serves 


■ 1 ^ 

tjj-.,s&nify purity or unraixe<3 character (of the 
in the necklace). 

ifd fT? itself denotes the necklace containing pearls ; but 
without the addition of the word there would be nothing to 
show that the necklace contained onij/ pearls, and no oiher gems. 


Example — ■ 


r The breasts adorned with the pearl-necklace appear as if 
they were smiling at the joyous experience of the charms of the 
lover’s embrace-'] 

16- In the word ‘flower-garland the word 

'flower ’ serves to denote she excellence of the 
flowers contained in the garland* 

The word means ‘the garland of excellent flow'ers.' 

Example — 

??s ’vs: i 

[‘Whom would not the girl, resembling as she does the 
garland of excellent flowers, inspire with a longing to possess 
her ?’j 

It may be urged that the word t?I3T does not necessarily signify 
the /lotOer ; inasmuch as the word is used in connection with germ 
also, — such expressions as and the like being very 

common- But the fact is that in all such expressions the word JTt^f 
is used only figuratively; as in reality the word by itself, 
without any appendage, is fourrd to denote only the ‘ garland of 
flowerf^’ 

{7. In ^R^’scfSF the addition ol the word ^ serves to 
denote Similarity to the (grown-up elephant) 

The word denoting the Elephant Cub, the addition of the 
word 'Elephant.’ would appear to be supeifluous. But this 
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addition serves to express the idea that the ‘ Cub * resembles in 
strength, &c-, the or grownup elephant. 

Example' — 

[‘ O powerful young elephant cub, renounce the love- 
entanglings of the mighty she-eiepbant.’] 

18. Words are also added for the purpose of the add- 

ing of qualifications . 

■sr^TT? I 

t‘ He spoke sweet words containing clear-sounding letters’] — 
the ’ word ’ 'SriTI?' itself contains the idea of the ‘ word ' (as it is only 
words that are spoken); and yet the word * word * is added 

for the purpose of the addition of the qualifying epithets and 

19. All these exceptions, however, apply only to such 

words and expressions as are already in accepted 

usage. 

And their justification cannot be extended to newly coined 
words and expressions : e. g„ the Analogy of cannot be 

extended to } nor that of to 

On this point we have the following verse — 

‘ In such words as and the like the use of the words 

^ and the rest serve the purpose of denoting proximity and such 
other conceptions ; but this justification can apply only to such 
words and expressions as are already in accepted usage.' ^ 

20. The ’Dubious ’ is that which creates doubt in the 

mind. 

* This verse occurs as 5!? of chapter VI! of the This 

would show that the Karikas of the aie not by the author of the 

but by an older writer. As one of these Kankas is found here quoted 
by Tm who IS older than Thus this quotation here lends support to the 

idea that the Kaiikat of the are by Bharata. 
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That sentence, in which, — 'either through the mention of com- 
mon properties or through the non-mention of distinctive charac- 
ters — doubts arise, is called the ‘ Dubious’. As for example in the 
line — 

I It is douhiful whether it means 
that the high-minded person ‘fell into trouble’ 

'through ill-luck,’ or that he ‘ reached a high position,’ 

‘ through good luck ‘ ; such doubts are 

especially liable to arise when, for the comprehension of the real 
meaning, we have no such aids as those #f context and the like. 

21. The ' regafcSless of usage" is that sentence, the sig- 

nification attached to which is purely imaginary 
or illusory. 

Examples of this are rare, 

22. The ‘unsymmetric’ is that in which the idea ex- 

pressed is not in the proper order. 

There is always a definite order and relationship in the 
‘ subjects ’ and ' predicates’ of sentences ; the sentence in which 
this order is not observed is called ‘unsymmetric-’ As for exaiPple, 
in the line— 

"Thy fame and glory are like the sun and the moon’— 
the ‘fame’ is intended to resemble the ‘moon ’and the ‘glory* 
the ‘ sun’: and with this view the ‘ moon should have preceded 
the ‘sun’ ^ in the compound. 

The (order or symmetry) may also be regarded as consist- 
ing in the prior mention of the more important factors ; and the 
absence of this would, in that case, constitute the ‘ unsymmetric.* 
As for example, in the line — > 

[‘Give him a horse or a gigantic elephant rolling in intoxica* 
tion *] — [the natural ‘ order ’ should have been— -‘give him a 
gigantic elephant, or (if not that, then,) a Aorse], 

3 
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23 That js ‘ opposed to ordinary conceptions ' which 
expresses ideas contrary to (incompatible with) 
place, time and nature. 

It is through the incompatibiUty of the idea expressed by the 
sentence that the latter is regarded as * incompatible. * 

Example of * jncoropatibility with place’ — 

‘ In the country of the there is the well-known town of 
iTSrfj the lands in the vicinity whereof are teeming with walnut and 
coco-nut trees.’ /• 

{trarr is not situated in the ^TT^PC district: nor does the walnut 
or the coco-nut grow in lands adjacent to ] 

Example of ‘incompatibility with time’ — 

‘During the Spring, the forest shone with floweis.’ 

[The blooms during the rains, and not during Spring.] 

Example of ‘ incompatibility with nature’ — 

‘The beauty of the (Autumn) is floating, as it were, in the 
blossoms of the plant among which the intoxicated bees are 

humming. ‘ 

The flowers of the appear in 6anchei, and not in die 

form of ‘ blossoms.* 

Again in the verse — 

'The flower-bud was pressed by the bee in such a manner, 
that it rained honey enough to fill a hole as large as the hoof or 
the cow,' 

There is no flower-bud in existence which can ever produce 
such a large quantity of honey, 

24- That is ‘ Opposed to Scientific Conceptions ' which 
expresses such ideas as are incompatible with 
the established principles of Arts and Sciences. 

Example of ideas opposed to the principles of Art 

* O friend, this is a letter having its corner not turned 

down.' 
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According to the laws oi ietter-vfriting, in all tetter*, 

the corners Kave to be turned down; while the above line 
represents it as not having the corner turned down. Similarly 
with the contradiction of the laws of other Arts, 

Examples of the Contradiction of the principles of other 
Sciences — 

‘For Kings, the conquest of the world follows from the fulfil- 
ment of their sexual desires.' 

The law of all scrjptuies is that the successful conquest of the 
world is possible only if the King is virtuous and performs sacrifices,* 
it is this law of Righteousness that the line contradicts. 

Again— 

‘Enemies are conquered by means of pride,— -what then is the 
need of policy ?’ 

It is a law of the science of Politics that it is by policy that 
enemies are conquered ; and tbe line ia a direct contradiction of this, 

Again — 

* I remember the face languid through embraces, the upper lip 
sanctified with the mark of teeth.' 

This contradicts the law of the science of Erotics, whereby 
kissing marks may appear anywhere in the body except in the 
upper lip, the inside of the mouth and the eyes. 

Lastly— 

‘ Deliverance proceeds, not from true knowledge, hut from 
devotion to God,’ 

This is contrary to the Science of Deliverance whereby it is to 
ba gained by knowledge alone,* 

The defects described above have to be known for the purpose 
of avoiding them. As for the othei subtle defects of words or word- 
meanings, we shall describe them in course of our explanation of 
the ‘Qualities' ; and the Defects of Similarity also will be treated of 
on the Section on ‘ Simile.' 

* The line, hoif^sver, is quits in toepiog with the principle-^ of the 
propounded by 
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CHAPTER III 
Qualities. 

Section (I). 

( a ) Difference BETWEEN 'Quality' and ‘Ornament’ or Ficure. 
( b ) Verbal Qualities (of Style). 

‘Defect’ principally consists in the absence of ‘Qualities’; 
hence the proceeds to describe the Qualities of Style. In this 
connection it has to be noted that ‘ Florridity," ‘Lucidity ’ &c., have 
been called ‘Qualities’ ard ‘Alliteration, 'Simile’ and the rest are 
called ‘ Ornaments or Figures of Speech’ : and it is necessary at the 
outset to explain the basis of this differentiation of Qualities and 
Ornamerrts. 

1. ‘ Qualities ’ are those characteristics that create or 

constitute the charrn of poetry. 

Those characters of Words and Ideas that constitute the 
Charm of Poetry are called 'Qualities’; such are the characters of 
‘Florridity,’ ‘Lucidity’ and the like. This cannot be said of 
Alliteration,' ‘ Simile* and the rest ; as by themselves alone, these 
do not bring about charm in poetry; as is done by ‘ Florridity’ 
and the rest. 

2. The Ornaments on the other hand are such 

characters as serve to enhance the charm 
(already produced by the Qualities). 

Such are ‘ Alliteration’ ‘ Simile’ and other Figures of Speech. 

On this point we have the following verseS“-< 

‘Just as a young woman endowed with beauty lools cKaiming 
and the wearing of ornaments enhances this natural charm,^ — so in 
the case of Poetry also, if it is endowed with pure qualities, it 
acquires a peculiar charm; and the presence of the Ornaments or 
Figures of Speech serves to enhance that charm." 

' On the other hand, if the woman happens to be devoid of 
youth (and beauty) the addition of ornaments, even though 
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illent in themselves, only serves to accentuate the ugliness ; so 
le case of Poetrs^ also, if the words are devoid of the qualities 
ityle. the presence of Figures of Speech hscomes a source of 
sgance only.' 

3. The former (i.c the Qualities) are permanent. 

The Qualities form permanent features in Poetry ; as without 
y. there is no charm (and without charm there is no Poetry). 


[The Figures of Speech on the other hand are evanescent 
ig mere accidental embellishments ] 

Having explained the difference between Qualities and 
aments, the ^ proceeds to describe the ‘ Verbal Qualities.’ 


4 The Qualities of Style are — (a) Florridity (wsi^), 
(5) Plainness or Simplicity (c) Coalescene 

(of Words) ('^^), (d) Uniformity (of Diction) (^niru) 
(e) Symmetry (/) Sweetness 

(g) Softness (h) Raciness (^^i). (j) Ex- 

plicitness or Lucidity (®r^T%), (j) Brilliancy (TO%), 
By ‘Style* is'meant the composition of words. 

5. (a) ‘ Florridity ’ consists in ornatencas (high- 

sounding words and sentences). 

Example — 

[‘They are shaking the blossoms bespattered with pollen.’] 
This would lose its ‘florridity* if we read it as 

Note — The enumerates the high-'ounding letters as follows — 


w, 4, 4, t- 

Ifr 5, ?, ^“1, f, f, h t, i 


h % 1 3 ;, X. % 

Long Compounds 

Bombastic stjle in general.'— ^TITOT Vllf. 75. 

Thus we find that while the line cited in example contains the letters ^ and r 
e t^re absent in the amended form. 
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6. (6) ‘Simplicity ’ consists in plainness. 

It might he objected that ‘Simplicity’ is only absence of 
florridity ; and as such being the negation of a ’ Quality it should 
be regarded as a ‘ Defect*: why then, should it be mentioned among 
‘ Qualities *? 

In answer to this we have the next 

1. ‘Simplicity’ is a Qualiii/, when appearing along 
with ‘ Florridity ’ ; 

8. and not by itself alone. 

When it appears alone by itself, it becomes a Defect. 

Question — ‘How can there be a combination of two such 
contradictory characters as Florridity &,nd Simplicity? 

Answer — 

9. Thai there is such combination is a fact of common 

experience. 

Such a combination is often met with ; and it resemhles the 
combination of various tunes of diverse kinds. 

On this point we have the following verse— — 

' Just as in the case of all pathetic exhibitions (dramatic 
performances) there appears mixture of pain and pleasure, as we 
find in ordinary experience, — so In the same manner, we find in 
experience the mixture of Florridity and Simplicity.^ 

10. [In sone cases of such combination] there is 

equality between the two , and [m others] 
superiority (of one over the other). 

We find the two equal in the lines — ■ 

{~~ [Simplicity.] 

^ H— [Florridity.] 

'Ths old king having his mind turned away from the objects 
of enjoyment, he duly made over to his young son the white 
umbrella,’ 
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In some cases we have Florridity supervening over Simplicity; 

e. g- 

‘ The sky bears resemblance to the fruit of the 

[Here we have Florri<llty down to the word Simplicity 

appearing only in the last two words,] 

In some cases again Simplicity supervenes over Florridity; c.g. 
ST SI m 1 

'Neither the bedding of fresh .flowers, nor the rays of the 
moon, nor sandal-wood painting over the body, nor jewelled sticks 
ficc., &c.’ 

[Here we have only the letters H and U (in HcTffl) , ? (in 
the whole word and the letter S (in STPTtlSTi:) savouring of 

the ' Fiorrid': the rest is all ‘simple’.] 

Note. — The defines 'Simp’jcity' thus— 

' Lucidity or Simplicity is that Quality by \irtue of which she whole idea 
intended to be e.xptessed is grasped at the first hearing of the words. (VIH— 76).' 

11, (c) ‘ Coalescence ’ consists of smoothness. 

By ‘ smoothness’ is meant that quality whereby a number of 
words coalescing sound as one word. As for example, in the line — 

STR HnrmTClJf: ! 

‘Towards the north, there lies the King of Mountains, 
the abode of the gods', 

appears as one word, though consisting of the two 
words and afl’ITPlt. 

Such ‘ coalescence* is not found in the line— 

( 1 ) 

or in— .(2) 
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Though we would have ‘ coalescence’ if they were amended 
respectively as follows— 

(1 ) appearing as one word. 

(2) and (3) 

Note — T he ^!T^JRirr?T (pp. 535 — 36) does not accept 'Coalescence’ as an mde- 
pendent ’quality’; it holds it to be only a particular form of 'Florridtty. ’ — 
on^jfraJT 72). 

12. (d) ‘Uniformity’ consists in the non*difference or 

homogen ity ol diction. 

That is to say, when the style of diction employed in the 
beginning of a verse, or of a complete poetical work, is continued 
to the end, we have what is called * Uniformity’. 

As an example we have the line quoted above — 

As an instance of absence of uniformity we have the following 
verse — 

fqpl 3T^?Tfl4 W!- f • 

‘Be appeased, O angry one ! give up your anger ; here 1 am 
(beseeching your pardon) with [oined hands ; why are you sitting 
with heaving breasts and dejected spirits V 

[Here in the first half we have the simplest diction, entirely 
free from compounds; while the second half abounds in compounds.] 

13. (e) ‘Symmetry’ consists in the orderly sequence of 

‘ascent* and ‘ descent.’ 

A line or verse is said to have the quality of ‘Symmetry’ when 
it is found to be so worded that the heightening effect of the 
forcible’ style is toned down by a judicious sprinkling of words of 
the ‘softer* kind; or when the softening effect of the less vigorous 
style is heightened by the introduction of words of the 'forcible* 
kind. 
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As an example of the former we have 

['Sphere the ‘high ’ tone of and is ‘softened’ 

jy and 

As an example of the latter kind we have the line — 

TO- sqresi JfSTr% 3^^.' f 

[Where the ‘softening' effect of TO- and fT^i: is 'heightened' by 
the words 5^?r^fEi; and ?r2^.] . 

According to some writers symmetry’ is that quality by virtue 
of which there is a gradual decline from the ‘vigorous’ to the ‘feeble' 
style, or a gradual rise from the ‘ feeble’ to the ‘vigorous.’ As an 
example of this we have the line*— 

[Where we have a gradual decline from the forcible and 
vigorous to the ‘soft’ in 

14. [Some writers have heS<l that] this ’Symmetry’ 

is not a separate ‘ quality ' by itself, ag the 
' ascent ' and ‘ descent* (of the previous are 
the same as * Florridity ’ and * SimpIicUy ‘ res- 
pectively. 

15. This is not right; because of the tw’O (Florridity and 

Simplicity) being interwoven. 

It is not right to assert that ‘ascent’ consists in ‘Florridity’ and 
‘descent’ in ’Simplicity’; because ‘Florridity’ and ‘Simplicity’ are 
interwoven together, and exist like the (two) currents of a single 
river (while * ascsirt’ and ‘descent’ can never co-exist). 

16. And also because it ia not absolutely and univer- 

sally true [that in “ Florridity ’ there is ‘ ascent 
or in ‘ Simplicity, ’ ‘ descent ’j 


6 
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1 7. If however, it be helJ that ' ascent ’ and ‘ descent ’ 

occur in the heightened or acute stages of 
‘ Florridily ’ and ‘ Simplicity — we accept this 
view. 

We do not object to the view that in the‘Florrid' or the 
‘ Simple ■ style, when they appear m their acute forms, there are 
‘ ascent ’ and ‘ descent ’ respectively. 

18. Because in this case ‘ascent ' and ‘ decent’ become 

dependent upon other peculiarities (and not 
entirely upon Florridity and Simplicity). 

And it is this other ‘peculiarity’ that constitutes an entirely 
different ‘quality’ (which we have called ‘Symmetry’}. 

19. h is on the basis of this ‘ ascent and descent ’ that 

it is regarded as a distinct quality named 
‘ Symmetry h 

Thus the definition propounded above inSnfral3has to be 
regarded as figurative; [the Quality is dependent upon ‘ascent and 
descent ' and does not exactly comhi in them] 

20. The (13) may be regarded as propound- 
ing a distinct definition of ‘Symmetry’, only for the 
purpose of indicating the fact that there should be 
orderly sequence (in the ascent and descent). 

That the ‘ascent’ and ’descent’ do not refer to the way or 
tone in which a cenain line is read, we shall show below under 

28. 

2 1 . ‘Sweetnes’s lies in the distinctness of words. 

When in a piece of composition the words are quite distinct 
from one another, it is said to abound in the quality of ‘ Sweetness'. 
That is to say, ‘Sweetness’ consists in the absence of long com- 
pounds. Examples of this have already been cited above (for 
instance under 1. — 1 1—13. — Scc.’). As an. example 
of the absence of this quality we have — 
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ii:gi^=gT%?fTOfEqif C5T I 

‘The outskirts of the Vindhya range teem with boars frighten- 
ed by the sound of the horn- trumpets blown by the marching 
hosts of 

Notes — The ^ff^<PT^f»RT (VIII. 7-5) enumerates tbe following letters &c as 
favouring the quality of Sweetness — 

w, f, % f n 03, ’J?', ^ 

l-Ti, -T, '•I, (both short), — no compounds, or, at best, short compounds 

of not more than four words. — and the softer conjlinct istters proceeding from the 
combination of two words, for instance, when the word 3?5T'^^|fMIcTJT is followed 
by ?r?^, the resultant conjunction gnes rise to the soft conjunct letter The 
commentators add that as regards the restriction of the short t, and it does 
not follow from this tba' S .\eetness would be spoilt by a single long TI or it is 
only when such long Tf and ''Ti, are repealed that they interfere with the quality 
of Sweetness 

22. ‘Softness* consists in the non-harshness of 

composition. 

The example is as cited above Wt^RJT5='Tf^qiPT, &c., As an 
example of the absence of this ‘ Softness ’ we have — 

1%!?? Flit i 

^ITITi^STT^ jpi II 

Note. — According to the Softness* is not an independent ‘quality* 

being only the negation of fhe ‘defect of ’Haiahness.’ 

23. ‘Raciness* lies in piquancy of style. 

It is that quality by virtue of which, in regard to a piece of 
composition, people speak of the words as if ‘dancing’; that is to 
say, where the whole piece is enlivened by the peculiar swing of 
the words taken together. 

Example — 

‘ The tingling of the anklets attached to the ankles of the 
dancing girls gives rise to a variegated and sweet sound’- 
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NoxE.—The regards this as a form of ‘Florridity’, But ia RaoinesB 

it is not necee^ary that there should be any particular set of letters, as those 
enumerated by the in connection i^ith Floindity. All that is necessary 

here is a peculiar ariaiigenient ot the v-’ords (irrespect'ue of the lettersounds), 
whereby the whole line acquires a 'swing' that gives the name to the quvlity. 

24, ‘Explicitness’ is that quality by which the 
meaning is easily comprehended. 

Examples cited above. Examples ol Inexplicitness are numerous 
and can be easily collected, 

NoTe — The regards rhis expiicitners as only a form of Siimplicity ’ 

25. ‘Brilliancy’ is that richness or ornateness of 
style [in the absence of which a piece of composition is 
called an ‘imitation of the 

Example — 

’The outskirts of the forest are made, by means of the eyes of 
the deer, to appear as adorned with so many bunches oi flowers.’ 

Examples of the opposite hind are many and easily found. 

Note. — T he bolds that this is nothing more or less than the absence 

of the defect of 'Vulgarity.' 

'With regard to the Qualities described above, we have the 
following verse:^ — 

‘The poets give the name of FloTridiiy to the ornate style: 
words abounding in this quality aie very pleasant to the ear.' 

‘When Florrtiiiy is accompanied by plaimtsz, it is called 
Simplicity, without this quality there is no delectation in a poetical 
work.’ 

Coalescence is that excellent quality by which more words than 
one coalescing, appear as but one word, the letter-coniunctions 
being (so smooth and natural) as not to be noticed.’ 
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'Uniformity is the. quality consisting in tlie using of the same 
style of diction in each foot or veise; this is difficult of composition 
and can he distinguished with difficulty.’ 

' That wherein the hiatuses ascend in a uniform manner is 
called the quality of Symmetry ; by this quality Speech is rendered 
pure.’ 

‘ When in a piece of composition each word appears clear and 
distinct, we have the quality of StDcefness; endowed with this, the 
composition becomes a veritable stream of honey.’ 

‘ Just as lines are variously cut and arranged by expert painters, 
in the same manner is speech (words) arranged by intelligent 
writers, in accordance with various qualities.’ 

'Sofintss consists in the absence of harsh letters; speech devoid 
of this quality becomes harsh and unpleasant to the ear.’ 

‘ Piquancy of words they call Racine$s\ in the absence of this, 
composition remains devoid of variegation (and beauty).’ 

‘ When the idea of the thing expressed comes before the 
apprehension of the words themselves, — the meaning being readily 
comprehended — we have the quality of Explicitness.' 

‘People learned in the qualities have declared Brilliancy to 
consist in oinateness or richness; devoid of this, the work of the poet 
becomes an imitation of the 5^^. 

26. The existence of these qualities cannot he 
denied; because they are actually cognised as existing. 

It may be obj ected that though the qualities may be known as 
entities by people learned in them, it is quite possible that people 
may be mistaken about them. In answer to this we have the next 
Sutra. 

27. There is no mistake in the qualities because 
of unflinching character [of the use made of them]. 

28. These qualities are not mere peculiarities of 
the way of reading (recitation); because they are not 
found present in all cases (of recitation). 
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IE these qi al ties consisted only in the pecyliarities of recita- 
tion, they would be found equally in all pieces of composition, 
jtrespeclive of any other peculiarities (of lettersounds &c-)- As a 
matter of fact however, these are not found eveiywheie; the presence 
or absence of particular qualities being found to be dependent upon 
the presence or absence of certain well-defined characteristics 
(described above). 


Seelion (2). 

Ideal QuAtiTiES. 

The proceeds to describe the Ideal Qualities or Qualities of 
Meaning - 

\. Those described above [Florridity, &c.j are the 
ideal Qualities also. 

The following Sutras proceed to point out the differences in 
the two sets of qualities (Verbal and Ideal), as due to the fact that 
the HJord is the denofer and the tWen the denoted. 

2. Florridity (Ideal) consists in the boldness or 
sententiousness of conception. 

This Ideal Florridity is of five ktnds;~-(I) Where a whole 
sentence is used to express what is expressible by a single word ; 
(2) where a single word is used to express whal is expressible by a 
sentence ; (3) where there is brevity (one sentence serving the 
purpose of many sentences) : (4) where there is diffuseness (many 
sentences being used to express what could be expressed by a 
single aerrtence); and (5) where qualifications are added with a 
purpose. 

Example of (I)— (the light born of the eye 
of 3^) for the single word (Moon): and so on. Whafc is meant 
by a ‘ sentence ’ here is only a collection of a number of words 
(and not necessarily one that expresses a complete idea, contain- 
ing a finite verb and such other syntactical accessories). 
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In the lollowing verse also we find that what could have heen 
expressed by the single expression ‘the plums are is 

expressed by a whole verse — ■ 

‘In the beginning it becomes slightly pale; after that it becomes 
whitish; then through excessive ripeness its body becomes tainted 
with the quality of redness ; and finally when the process of drying 
sets in, it becomes contracted in its circumference ; and becoming 
devoid of its exuberance, it becomes insipid.’ 

Nor would it be right to carry this process to an undue excess: 
because we have the definition of ‘quality' as that which adds 
charm to poetry and such dilatory style adds this charm, only 
within certain limits, 

(2) As an example of expressing by means of a word what is 
expressible by a sentence, we have the word ' winks ' mentioned 
with reference to a lady, with a view to declare that ‘Shs is human, 
and not Jioint ’ [divine beings being known to have no winking of 
the eyes] . 

(3) Diffuseness of Sentences —many sentences being used 
where a single one would have served the purpose~we have in the 
following— 

'The rotation of happiness and unhappiness proceeds variously. 
Either Happiness or Unhappiness comes about : and then both 
cease entirely : again after this there follows happiness and 
unhappiness and after this there is neither happiness nor 
unhappiness.' 

[The whole of this expresses the single idea that there is rota- 
tion in the appearance of Happiness and Unhappiness.] 

{4J Brevity (a single sentence serving for many) we have in 
the following — 

‘ Having taken leave of ; seeing and declaring to 

him the success of their mission, and being dismissed by him, they 
flew away into the skies/ . . 
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[Here we have a single sentence in place of the following 
sentences — ‘ they took leave of — they saw — they 

declared to him the success of their mission, — they were dismissed 
by they flew away to the shies.’] 

(5) The insertion of qualifications with a purpose, we have in 
the line — ■ 

‘This young son of Candragupta, effulgent as the moon, has, 
by good luck, become the nupportex of the loomed.’ Here the quali- 
fication ‘supporter of the learned ’ has been added for the definite 
purpose of indicating theHact that the prince had Subandhu for his 
counsellor. 

Similarly in the line' — 

‘ On the loosening of the hair of the lady with beautiful hair'— 

the qualification ‘ with beatiful hair’ — has been added with a 
purpose, 

3. ‘Simplicity’ consists in the clearness of meaning, 

By ‘ Clearness ’ is meant the mention of that alone which is 
absolutely necessary. Example — 

‘ A girl of the same caste, and endowed with beauty and budd- 
ing youth.’ 

As an example of non-simplicity, we have — 

' May my hand approach the girdle-xone of beautiful gems.' 

Here what is necessary is the mention of the ‘girdle-zone’ only; 
and the addition of the epithet is absolutely superfluous. 

4 . ‘Coalescence’ consists in the commingling (of many 
ideas). 

By ‘commingling’ is meant the mention of more than one 
action partaking of cunning not perceived (fay the person concer- 
ned), and indicative of reasons (for the contminglingof the acts and 
the non-perception of the cunning). 
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Example: — 

' The lover saw two of his most beloved girls seated upon the 
same seat ; coming up from behind, he, under the pretence of 
sportive dalliance, closed with his hands the eyes of one of them, and 
then twisting his neck a little, the cunning man kissed the other 
whose heart was overflowing with love and whose cheeks were 
blooming with suppressed smiles.’ 

[Here we have a number of actions, coming from behind, &c , 
partaking of cunning on the part of the lover; and the cunning is 
not perceived by one of the ladies, bj* reason of her eyes being 
closed &c,] 

Ws find this quality abounding in the works of and 
other poets of that kind. 

5. ‘ Uniformity ’ consists in the non-rellnquishment of 

proper sequence or contiguity. 

In some cases this contiguity is relinquished; e. g, in the follow- 
ing verse, — 

‘ The kunda plants have shed their flowers ; trees have become 
slow in bringing out their blossoms ; sweel breezes, shaking the 
patience of separated looets, are proceeding from the mountains, 
the rays of the sun are removing the effects of cold ; and yet they 
do not attain that sharpness which brings about persphatir'n.’ 

This verse is intended to be a description of the junction-point 
of the two seasons of Spring and Summer; and yet in the second Ime 
we have the mention of the blowing of the bieeze, which is a 
distinctive feature of the Spring only ; an i cannot peitaintothe 
point were Spring Is lapsing into Summer. 

In view of this break in the contiguity of ideas, the second line 
should be read as — 

iTfl# ^ filt I 

"The koil biids think in their minds of their sweel voice, and 
do not sing out.’ 

7 
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6 We may also regard the ‘non relinquishment 
sequence or contiguity ’ to consist in the ease 
comprehension. 

That is to say, that which is eaty of comprehension may t 
called ‘ uniform/ e. g. the Une — !i?f% atCv 

' The is in the north/ 

ExaropJes to the contrary are easily found. 

7' m?tf% (Orderly Sequence) consists in the charocte 

by which the,meaning is easily grasped. 

# 

This quality is called as it leads to or concentra 

tion of mind, which helps us to grasp the real meaning, 

8- The Meaning is of two kinds — that which is abso- 
lutely original, and that which is borrowed Irom 
others. 

That meaning, the grasping of which constitutes is of 

two kinds. The ‘original’ one is that which has Us source in the 
collected mind (of the poet and his audience) solely ; the other kind 
is that which has its source in the work of other poets, 

As examples we have the following.'—- 

(a) ‘O moon, quickly move a'l^’ay from my w’ine-cup, before 
thou art bitten by my teeth ; or else bearing the marks of my teeth 
thou ■ivilt not go to the sky, for fear of (your wife)/ 

[This is absolutely original.] 

( b) * Do not thou fear, O Moon ; KTg (the Eclipser) is not 
present in my wine : as for (thy wife) she Is in the sky,. — why 
then shouldst thou be afrai d of her ? As a rule, whenever young 
men meet clever 'women for the first time, their minds are fickle ; 
what "Wonder then that thou art behaving thus T 

The main ideas of this have clearly been borrowed from the 
preceding verse. 

9, The Meaning again is explicit and sahtle- 

The explicit meaning has already been described and exempli' 
ied ; the Hsr proceed? to describe the Subtle meaning— 
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10. The Subtle meaning is of two kinds — that which 

is comprehended by a little thought, and that 
which can be comprehended only by deep 
thought* 

As an example of the former kind ws have — 

'The pair of lovers lie in the pleasure-house, — having the 
brightness of their teeth enhanced by mutual contact, and the pupils 
of the eyes minglirig together ; and their eyes are indicative of a 
mixture of ar.ger, tears and fear.* • 

An example of the second kind — 

‘She cast her glances on me; while her thighs were trembling 
under strong emotion, her breasts pointed towards me ; and she 
fondled! her necklace with her right hand.' 

The lady invites embrace 

1 1 , ‘Sweetness* consists in the impressiveness of the 

conception. 

Where what is said is exceptionally impressive we have the 
quality of ‘sweetness,’ 

Example; — 

'Nectar is sweet, without doubt; honey also is not otherwise; 
sweet also is the juicy fruit of the mango ; yet, for once, it has to 
be declared without partiality, by the man efficient in discriminating 
flavour, if there is anythig more delectable than the lips of the 
beloved 1' 

12. ‘Softness* is freedom from harshness or disagree-' 

ableness. 

E, g.. When we speak of the dead person as ‘one whose sole 
remnant is his good name’ : or of the solitary person as ‘ having god 
alone for his companion or when instead of saying ‘go* ^3 we 
say ‘accomplish your business’ 

1 3, ‘Delicacy’ is absence of vulgarity. 
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Example 

You are lull oi beauly, — he also is not devoid ol chasm ; both 
of you are -irell-versed in the arts : the pair of you is quite in keeping 
with each of you : if what remains to be done under the circumstan- 
ces, does come about, ail victory and success then to the presence 
of good qualities!' 

[The meeting of the lovers is hinted at verj' delicately]. 

As an example of the Vulgar we have- — 

“ While Uhs person iit sleeping here. I am also lying down, — 
saying this when I touched her girdle-zone, she removed my 
hands,’* 

[This is extremely vulgar.] 

14. When the characteristic features of things arc 

made manifest, it is ‘Explicitness,’ 

Example — 

‘ In the water of the lake, ihe lily is blooming : on the back of 
its leaves resembling a piece of concKshell, it bears the mark of rod 
linos ; and its outer leaves aie reddish-tawny like the 

And again — ■ 

'The fading (long-blooming) lotus passes through painful 
experiences dming the daily process of drooping (in the evening); 
At the beginning of the process, the heavy filaments have their 
ends thrown about on all sides; then the inner petals lying all apart 
come together ; after this, all that the outer petals can do is to 
become only slightly curved.’ 

15. ' Brilliancy’ is that by which the Emotions [of the 

Erotic &c.] are made conspicuously prominent.* 

Example — 

* In the evening, when the lover had fallen down upon her feet 
(in repentance) she had, with an oath, rejected him ; upon this 
when he, in a dejected mood, proceeded to move away, as soon as he 
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had moved two or three steps she lan forward, holding with her 
hands her loosened clothes, and caught him up in her arms and fell 
upon his feet,— -really wonderful is the way of love!’ 

[Here we have the Erotic.] Similarly with the other emotions. 

In connection with this subject we have the following verses : — ■ 

‘ It is only when all the qualities are fully manifest that poetry 
is said to be fully ripe or developed', and then alone is this upening 
of poetry likened to the ripening of the mango.’ 

‘That poetry, on the other hand, ^here we have only the 
grammatically correct forms of nouns and verbs, and where the 
subject-matter is obacuie and the qualities not happily mised,. — 
such poetry is disliked by the people, resembling as it doss, the 
ripened brinjal fruit (which on ripening is not fit for use).’ 

‘That piece of composition, the meaning whereof is entirely 
devoid of all qualities, ia absolutely w'orthUss; such sentences for 
instance, as ten potnegrancUs and the like; such pieces do not 
deserve the slightest consideration,’ 

Note — Tie does not admit of ibe div.'EiOE of qnalmcs into Verbal 

and lieaU tbe idcaJ 'acaliliea' being entirely rejected 'Flondity' Hdea!) according 
to die IS not a quality, being noiliing more than a fancifiil blending of 

Ideas; the Floridity that coastals hi (he adding of quail heat ions for a jiurpose is no- 
thing more or less than the negation of sncli defects as incompleteness of meaning. 
Siroitarly ‘Simplicity’ is only the negation of the defect oJ 'fiedundatit word’; 
‘Sweetness' consists in the negation of the defect of ‘snonotony'; 'Sofmesa' the 
negation of 'indecency’, and ‘Delicacy’ the negarion of ‘Vulgarity'; the Ex- 
pliciiness of 'Meaning’ is only another name for the figure or ‘Natural 

Desetiption'; ‘Bnlliancy' is only one form of subordinate suggestion; 'Coalescence' 
consists in an ere fanciial giouping of ideas, indicative of the poet's powers of 
irnagisatioa, and lending grace to the sentimenis delineated; ‘Uniformity’ js negation 
of the fault, of relinquishing the subject*, and is not a Quality; it has been 

regarded as consisting in the comprehensibility of the original meanieg: tbjs hap- 
pens, as a matter of fact, in all compositions, there can be no composition of which 
the meaning is not comprehended. 

pages 537-4U. 
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CHAPTER iV. 

Figures of Speech. 

Seciwn (/). 

Verbal FsgurEs. 

It has been explained above that the charm of poetiy is due to 
the Qualities and that charm is enhanced by the Omatn'ents or 
Figures of Speech. Thus then, having described the Qualities, the 
proceeds to describe ijie Figures of Speech. Of these again 
the two Verbal Figures, (Chime or Reverberation) and 3TSSIW 
(Alliteration),— are dealt with first: — 

\, When the same word is repeated, in its different 
significations, — or when the same letter is repeat- 
ed, in well-defined places, ^ — we have Chime. 

When one oi more words are repeated' — with different signifi- 
cations, — and similarly when one or more letters are repeated, in 
the same places,— it is Chime:— -that is to say, when either the same 
or similar words.^ — either in part or in entirety — are repeated in more 
than one foot of the verse,' — and in the same part ot the feet. We 
meet with instances of Chime wherein we have the repetitions in 
the same foot ; aid in these cases the ‘restriction of place ’ spoken 
of in the above definition is taken ss in reference to other verses ; 
the sense being that the repetitions are (for instance) in that place 
which would be the fifd place in another veise. 

The ‘places’ spoken of above are next described— • 

2. The ‘places’ are — ^the entire foot, the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the foot; and the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of more than 
one foot. 

Example of the ‘ chiming ' of the entire foot — 
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That person who Lstens (treats) with respect to the words of 
the wicked, productive as they are of til-feeling — 

for such a person even the honey from the blossoms of the poison- 
ous tree wmuld not be something to be disregarded. 

[Here the entire foot is repeated, and the 

meaning is different in the two cases, j 

[This repetition of the second in the fourth foot has been called 

] 

Example of ‘ Chiming ' at the htginnin^ of the feet— 

^ Hfl?;dfra%Tr I 

' O brave destroyer of enemies I your inicllrgence is ever 
respected ; and verily the science of polity propounded by 
is being tasted i^scudied) day and night by this intellect of yours. ' 

' Chiming ' at the end of the feet" — 

!n%^frr it 

‘ What affection is there among women who are addicted to 
wealth alone;~“being as they are as dry as sand ? They abandon 
iheir lover, as if he were dead, even though he be as beautiful as 
the stainless moon, 'and ever ready to please her,— only if he 
happens to be without wealth. * 

‘Chiming ’ at the end of the feet : — 

rr. 5 I! 

' Of the beautiful one the glances are at times most tremulously 
mobile, and at times most steady and fixed ! WTat smiles too ! 
There is nothing— not even the sw'eet blossom of flowers — that can 
equal the sweet girl overflowing with love !‘ 

‘ Chiming ’ at the beginning of consecutive feet — 
mx |?r5’3'Tr?n ■«f*T 1%^^ ! 
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O black bee you seek real bappmess, wander among tke 
Howas of trees, sucking tbeirboney; what pleasure do you expect 
to derive from the flower — that you are weeping in pitiable 

accents T 

' Chiming ’ in the middle of consecutive feet' — 

^rff’N^rrp'rf n 

' Thou hast inilicted uirbearable pain on the innermost soul of 
the vroman of the Country; and along the cheeks of the 
ploughmen’s wives, tears are flowing copiously.' 

‘ Chiming’ at the end of consecutive feet^ 

FJTfTgmT t 

^CT 5tsr;?rfgTT?f(^ ^ pf rt^ » 

‘When a man becomes the object of your glances, beaming 
with smiles, and welbequipped with the guiles of iove.—'his heart 
becomes heated with passion. There is no untruth in this. Or 
else, how is it that you deprive people of their minds ? ‘ 

' Chiming ’ at the end of two alternate fee’ — 

^ W: t 

i%5T (( 

‘ The king whose 1 ad rule causes trouble to his pcopk- very 
soon deprived of his throne and reduced to beggary. ' 

‘ Chimings “in the middle and st the end of alternate feet 
may be similarly shown. 

‘Chiming * at the end of the four feet; — 

5 rcco, charm], 

^Rft<lWR??Pf 1 [whose face is soft and 
beautiful, TO??]. 

#SfTrTJn% '5Srf?RJpQ: (Heart) over her]. 

^f| influential (commands), 

I should be]. 
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O my I ckle heart ! Why are yovs pained at seeing that beauti- 
ful young girl with gracefully curved eyebrows and face as sweet 
and beautiful as the moon ? I shall certainly gain my wishes, if the 
commands of Cupid have real influence over her. * 

Similar examples may be cited of ' Chiming ' in the middle 
and at the beginning of all the feet. Many other mixed forms of 
Chiming can be found out by the learned. 

The ‘ Chiming ' of letters. 

'‘The eyebrow of the beloved which has learnt its graces from 
the god of love, impressed the hearts of men with its variegated 
excellent charms’. 

Similarly may be found chiming at other points of the verse. 

This 'Chiming' of letters has its effectiveness enhanced 
when there is close juxtaposition of the same or similar letters (of 
the same class). An example of this effectiveness we find in the 
following verse of the 

W fljl SW»fR7!R?g^ap«'fr II 

9?®! says to his brother — “ The land along the sea is 
covered with jungle consisting of vai ions hinds of the tree: 
having the shy filled with handsome birds seeking after snakes ; 
in which people entering cannot (by reason of the density of the 
forest) bend their body ; it is entirely devoid of human beings ; 
with the deer and hare flitting about ; capable of destroying our 
ememy : and thereby accomplishing my purpose ; it has no 
outlet f whose rustling constitutes its sole breathing,” 

Similar to this excessive ‘ Chiming ’ of letters is the ‘ Chiming* 
pf words. 

a 
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3 Chime becomes more effective by breaks (or 
csesura). 

4. There are three kinds of this ‘break’ called — 

and 

5. When we have the transference of the ceesura 

caused by the separation of an entire letter we 
have the fWt* 

As for instance, in >he vgrse cited under 2» in the second 
fine the words are there being a csesuia between ‘^T’ 

and '*f ’ ; whereas in the first line the words being the 

csesura is transferred to ‘ between ‘ ^ ’ and ‘ art- * Similarly, in 
the first line the words are ‘ — TOT.....,, ‘ there being a 

csesura between fb and ^ ; whereas in the second line, in the 
words ' ’iTij’ the aforesaid caesura is absent. 


6- Where on the cessation of the conjunction (of 
another letter)» a letter resumes its own form, 
we have the * \ 


For instance, in the same verse the letter 'at’ of the word ‘arifrt’ 
resumes its own form only after the cessation of its conjunction 
with the letter ‘ which conjunction gave it the form of the letter 
' Tl In such cases a word T ’ /. t) which, through the con- 
junction of certain letters, has been transformed into another word 
' ’ — resumes its own form, on the cessation of that conjunction, 

Similarly may other instances be found. 


'—Where on the disruption of a conjunct letter, a 
word disappears completely, we have the 
As for example— 


mis =5- 



Prr: n 


‘ The lord of the THf^ fish (the Ocean) protects the family of 
mountains, having removed all their grief ; he bears within himself 
water along with fire,--thro%ving on all sides the sigrss of shells 
and fishes, ’ 
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In this verse we have the coniunct letter 1% in t55r%’; the disrup- 
tion ol this, gives rise to the two words * ’ and ' ’ 

and the word becomes entirely obliterated, 

in connection with this subject we have the following 
Verses— 

’ Where we have the transference of the unbroken (entire) 
letter or syllable, we have the by this break the Chime 

becomes very effective. ’ (1) 

‘ In a case where a syllable tenouijces its conjunction with 
one syllable and joins itself to another, and thereby gives shape 
to another word— hke the actor renouncing one part and taking 
another — that is the * \ (2). 

' When of a conjunct letter, each of the constituent letters be- 
comes joined to the words preceding and following it respectively, 
leading to the complete disappearance of the previous word;-— it ia 
the =#1^ (3) 

‘Even when the Chimes ate In their proper places, if they are 
not beautified by this last break, they are not quite beautiful ,* 
in the same manner as the hair, even though in its place, does not 
appear charming until it is beautified by curls. ’ (4) 

' When the break is brought about by the transformation of 
case-endings, it is not regarded as Chime by people learned in the 
excellences of Chimes.’ (5) 

‘ When a word has been often made the object of Chime, it is 
not right to further make it an object of Alliteration. ’ (6) 

‘ The wondeis of Chime consist in the separation of case- 
endings, both as regards numhef and case, and also in the repetition 
of nouns and verbs. ’ (7) 

8. [Similar words and letters] other [than those speci- 
fied, under Chime] constitute Alliteration. 

Other than those, 6'C.— -That is to say, words and letters with 
the same or different meanings, Ai the same or at any points in the 


verse- 
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Stmtlar to wkat has been used once 

Object ot Why was not the definition in the ^ given m 
the form — ' Others constitute Alliteiation ' ? This definition could 
have been explained, to mean that Ailiteration consists in the 
other kinds of repetition, *' 

Replyi — True: the definition would have been quite com- 
prehensible as that ' consisting in other kinds of repetition’: but 
such a definition would be too wide. [ As the repeiition of dissimi- 
lar words and letters also would become ‘ alhtera'.ion ’ as this also 
would be g hind of repewtion other than those enumerated under 
Chime It is with a view to specify the particular kinds of 
repetition intended that the ^ has added the word ' Similar this 
‘ Similarity’ consisting cither in the entire word or both in entirety 
and in parts. 

NOTE,— The ^1X, 83-4S) (Jefities Chime as that where the same 

letters are repeated,— bat they should not be uted in the same meanjog in bath 
places; if they have a meaning, they abouW have different inaatiings in. the different 
places- The adds that rn some cases Chitning is allowed in the cate of 

different letters also: whea the sounds of the ieiters are sioulai , c, g between 
' ^ ' and ’ ^ ' ' T ’ asd ' ^ * W ‘ ‘ • and ' ' and ' and also between a 

letter with the and the same without si; alerter with the and the 

Same vvithont it, As regards chiming in a verse, U is laid down ihat there should 
be chiming either in ail four feet or in two feet only, it should never be m three 
feet; in fact the presence of Chime in three fent is regarded as a defect. In the 
case of Chiming of morn than one letter, they should occur in the same order in 
both cases. Herein lies the dififereoce between ‘Chime ’ tind 'Alliteration.' in the 
latter, it is not necessary that the letters «hou!d appear in the same order; nor is 
it necessary for the. words to have different meanings, 

9. That Alliteration of letters is of the superior 
kind which is not too glaringly conspicuous. 

‘ Not too glaringly coospicuons’ — i, c. as if bidden, not easily 
noticeable. 

Example — 

g|-- i 

ft srsr 

JWt k PRfT n 
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An excelient music is exhilarating my mincl; this music 
IS at one time soft and sweet, and at another it is extremely 
loud; often delightfully beautiful, marked by the harmonious 
blending of note-waves; mixed up with the iinglings of your lute, ’ 

The Alliteiation that is too glaringly conspicuous is not regard- 
ed as good. 

10. The ^feet Alliteration' is similar to the ‘feet 
Chime.' 

That is to say, the different kinds of the Alliteration of the 
verse-feet are to be classed and enumerated on the same lines as 
the C hitne of the verse-feet. 

Examples— 

-fTfitrisT n jgfiq i.c?: (I 

‘ Unless one knows whence could lie have any regard 

for the composition of poetry ? and when one knows how 

could he have any regard (or desire) for composing poetry? 

ii 

‘ They eat the fresh amalaki fruits, yellow like the eyes of the 
young monkey, * 

rfl# fFTT: f 

'OKing, who art equal to f the grass with white 
flowers appears like clothing over the rivers ; O King, who art 
like a swan in the river cf Prosperity I on the banks of the rivers, 
swans are seen which ressemble the grass: O King, who art like 
Moon on the Earth 1 the Moon emerging from the swan dike white 
clouds is shining with flawless sheen ; O King, who art like Death- 
god to your enemies ! the season of autumn beautified by the moon 
hats arrived, which will bring victory to you, ’ 
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r%s^ %^r^:( 

^arsKf^qiiTi ^w^?rrg 

f ^ SfHJ 5ff%Tr?^ H 

‘ The cloudis dark like the petal of the blue lotus have gone 
away from the shie*: dark like the petals of the blue lotus, is 

abandonjug his sleep : the '?’!7WT cieeper dark like the petals of the 
lotus is now beginning to shoot forth; and the moon is appearing in 
the sky which bears the colour of the petals of the blue lotus/ 

% 

And so on may the other varieties be exemplified. 

Note,'— T he divides Alliteration into two classes' — (l) ADiieration, of 

letters, in whioli there is repetition of letters, which have no meaning by tlreroselve?, 
sad (2) Alliteration of words, where there is repetition of words with meanings In 
the former, the mere slmiiarity of the consonant is sufficient to tstabbsh Allitera- 
tion, irrespective of the vowel-sounds This AUiteraticn of leuers is of twoMnds.— 
^^351 W —the repetition of a single consonant, and {2) |r?J3ITW —two or 
more repetitions of ons or more consonants In the Alliteration of Words, the 
same word or word* with the same meaning, is lepeated in more than one pUce, 
though with di-fferenc syntactical connections; to this Aliteralion has been given 
the name of in vjew of liie fact' that it is much in favour with waters of 

the Lata century. 


SecUon U. 

The Ideal Figures of Speech. 

The Ideal Figures of Speech are next dealt with; and as Simile 
lies at the root of all ideal figures, the Sutra takes up Simile— 

! . ‘Simile* consists in the slightest resemblance of 
qualities between two things called! the ‘ 3'WFr* 
and the 

The ‘ ' is that object possessed of superior qualities With 

which the resemblance or similarity of another object is pointed 
out: and the ‘ is ihar other object with inferior qualities which 
IS pointed out as resembling the former; and the resemblance or 
similarity between these two objects,— even on the basis of 
slight qualities,— constitutes the figure of ‘Simile, ’ 
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An object on is raised: — ‘‘ ’ and ‘ ’ being relative 

terms, tbe mention of one would aecsssariiy indicate the other ; as 
for instance, in Panini’s 5?nan^t%.' [ EI-i-56 ], 

it is only the 3'?fifcT (i, e. that is mentioned and not the 

also (which is implied hy the other). In the same manner, in 
the present Siitra also, botli should not have been mentioned. " 

This is quite true ; but both have been mentioned with a view 
to indicate what is well knovrn among people : the sense being 
that the similarity meant is between two objects known among 
people as and — nothing except these ; that is to say, 

we have only such Similes as ' the face is like the lotas', and not 
as * the face is like the lily.' 

2. That which is dependent upon a large number of 
qualities, is ‘imaginary* Simile. 

The similarity that is assumed by poets on the basis of a large 
number of common qualisie«, is called ’ imaginary Simile as in 
contrast with what has been defined in the preceding, which is 
well-known among the people (and rasy he called ‘ real ’). 

Objeclhn:—' In the case of imaginary Simile, inasmuch as the 
similarity is not known among ordinary pecpie, how car, there be 
any restriction as to the and the (which have been 

described as names based upon similarities recognised by the 
common people)?'* 

Such restriction, we reply, is obtained through the excellence 
(preponderance) and inferiority (deficiency) of the multitude of 
qualities. As for example, in the following — 

'The disc of the moon, which resembles the breast of the f'*! 
woman pressed by her lover, lightens up the sky with the rays of 
light which are as white as the fullgrown smell of the lotus-plant’ — 

[ The similarity between the breasts and the lunar disc, and 
that between the moon's rays and the lotus-smell, are not such as 
are known to the ordinary man : they are imagined or fancied by 
the poet on the basis of a large number of common qualities, ] 
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Similarly m tlie following also the similarity is ' imagined ’ 
and not reel. 

( a) ‘ The orange resembles the newly-shaven chin of the 
intoxicated 

(h) ‘ The flower in the ear resembles the fresh sprout 

of kusha 

(c) ‘ At the present moment the branches of the banyan tree 
with their root-oifshoots having shed the red leaves, resembles the 
beak of the parrot : and after a while there come out the ted leaves 
which are capable of etjualling the beauty of the lips of young 
women 

3. Of Simile there are two kinds; one based upon the 

meaning of words, and another based upon 
the meaning of sentences. 

Example of Simile based upon the meaning of words™ 

* Over whose bodies freed from the tawny skin, there appears 
horripilation due to feelings of love— the hairs standing erect 
re$emhling so many dusts of ” 

Example of the Simile based upon the meaning of a sentence 
‘ This King has the necklace hanging over his shoulders, 
and has his body besmeared with fresh sandabpaint ; in this man- 
ner he resembles the Chief of Mountains with the waterfall rushing 
along its sides, and having its peaks reddened with the rays of the 
newly risen sun. ’ 

4. Simile again is — Comphle and Elliptical- 

5. We have the Complete Simile when the sentence 

contains words denoting all the factors of 
comparison — vi^., (n) the common property, {b) 
similitude, (c) the standard of comparison and 
(d) the object of comparison. 

As for example; — ■ 

‘peautiful (a) iike(^) the lotus (c) is the face (d),’ 
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6 it IS ellipiieal when there is absence [oi one or 
more of the aforesaid factors of comparison]. 

(a) Absence of the wor^ denoting the common property — ■ 

' The King is like the Moon. * 

(b) Absence of the word denoting similitude — 

‘ This is grass-green. ’ 

(c) Absence of both of the above — 

' The moon-faced. * • 

Examples of the absence of the standard of the object com- 
pared shall be found below, under the next section. 

7. Simile is employed in (a) praising, (f>) dispraising 

and (c) describing the real state of things. 

Examples — 

(o) ‘ An affectionate wife is like nectar ' — (Praise). 

(6) 'A wife not possessed of good qualities is like poison 
(Dispraise). 

(c) * Among the groups of stars know that to be the asterisra 
of Rohini which appears in the shape of a cart. ‘ — (describing the 
real state of things). 

8. The defects of Simile are — (a) Deficiency (In- 

completeness), (6) Excess, (c) Disparity of 
Gender, (6) Disparity of Number, (e) Non- 
similitude, and if) Impossibility (Incongruity). 

Each of these is next described: — 

9. (a) When the ‘standard of comparison’ is inferior 

(to the ‘object compared’) in cash, in magnituie^ 
and in ieiails of quality , — -the Simile is said to b<? 
‘deficient,’ 


9 
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Examples 

(a) Inferiority of the ‘standard^ of comparison in cash — 

‘This act of daring has been done by you, like a Chandala, 

(b) Inferiority in magnitude — 

‘ The Sun is shining like a spark of fire, ’ 

(e) Inferiority in details of quality — 

‘ The sage, adorned by the girdle-string and wearing the 
black antelope-skin, shone like the Sun surrounded by dark clouds, ’ 

In this case, in the ‘ ssandard of comparison.’ the Sun, we find 
no mention of the ‘ lightning * which would take the place of the 
‘ girdle-string ’ in the ‘object of comparison, ’ the sage. It will not 
be right to argue that it is only the black antelope skin that is inten- 
ded to be the * object compared for in that case, the mention of 
the ‘girdle-string ’ would be superfluous. Nor will it be right to 
argue that the mention of the ' dark clouds ’ implies the lightning ; 
for as a matter of fact, there is no such necessary connection 
between the two, as would make the one necessarily imply the 
other ; if there were such connection, what would be there to 
prevent the idea of one being brought about by the idea of the 
other ? 

It is with a view to this that we have the next — 

10. Of two things, the mention of one brings about 
the idea of (implies) the others when there is 
concomitance between them. 

When two things are known to be concomitant with each other, 
the mention of one necessarily implies the other. As for example 
in the following verse — 

‘ Even though rain outside has ceased, there is no cessation of 
the drops of water falling from within the dilapidated house, passing 
as they do through spider’s nets, and thereby becoming yellowish 
and resembling drops of honey ; these drops falling upon the curly 
hair on the head of the sleeping child become broken into small 
sprays, and making the child to throw about its limbs, they cause 
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great mental agony to the house-wife whose sleep is disturbed, 
the yellowness and roundness are found to be concomitant with each 
other in all drops of honey; hence when the yellowness is expressed 
by the word ‘ it brings about the idea of the roundness also. 

Similarly in the case of the sentence — ‘ The hips are as smooth 
as a sheet of gold — inasmuch smoofAnm and sre found 

to be concomitant in the ‘ sheet of gold brightness is implied by 
the mention of ‘ smoothness, ’ 

An objection is raised — “ If the fact of the ‘ standard of com- 
parison * being wanting in certain details of quality is a defect of 
the Simile, how have we the following — - 

‘ Like chaste women deprived of their husbands in their houses 
the sound died in the mouths of those peacocks whose eyes 
were closed on account of the hot rays of the sun, who were in a 
sorry plight, having been deprived of joy by the wind flowing from 
among the lotuses * : — 

where the ‘ object compared’ (Use %^F sound) has many more 
qualities mentioned than the * standard of comparison ’ (‘ chaste 

r, »»<i 

women ) t 

This objection is not tenable,, — bacause the large number of 
qualities are mentioned (not with a view to comparison) but only 
With a view to point out the special features of the mouths in 
which the sound ceased ; it is only when the peacock’s mouth has 
certain special characters, that the cessation of sound is possible. 

1 1 , (b) By the above definition of ‘ Deficiency, ’ the 

defect of ‘ Excess ’ has been explained. 

That is to say, ' Excess ’ consists in the superiority of the 
* standard of comparison ’ in caste, magnitude and quality, 

Exam#)le5 — 

(a) ‘ Let the Vrsnh enter like the mighty Rudras.' 

[The Rudras are very much higher beings than the |j^ people.] 

(h) ‘ Thy navel is like the nether world j like mountains thy 
breasts ; and thy braided tresses resemble the fall of the WTT *. 
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[ Tlie nether world, mountain and the fall of the are 
of very much larger magnitudes than the things to which they are 
compared, ] 

(c) ' The King holding the moving discus with ils olfshoots, 
resembled the ocean with the submarine fire and whirlpool.’ 

In the object compared, the King with the discus, there is 
nothing to resemble the presence of the submarine fire in the ocean 
the ‘ standard of coropaiison. ’ 

Some writers hold ‘ ‘ or ‘ contrariety ’ to be a defect of 

Simile; but in reality this is included in the two defects ‘Deficiency ’ 
and ' Excess ’ described above ; it is for this reason ihat we hold 
the Dpinron that of Simile there are only s;x defects (mentioned 
above in 8). 

12. (c) There is ‘ Diversity of Gender ’ when the 

gender of the object compared is different from 
that of the standard of comparison. 

Example — 

' *T«r f3[ 

‘The armies went along unimpeded like a livm ’ is 

feminine, and^^l^, neuter,] 

13. In many cases however comparison between the 

masculine and the neuter is allowable. 

In many cases it is permissible to have the ‘object compared ’ 
in the masculine and the ‘ standard of comparison ’ in the neuter 
gender, and oice versa, e, g., ' sees the face 

which IS like the moon. 1 This is allowable only in cases where 
the forms of the two words in the two genders are similar, as in 
the instance cited ‘ and ‘ ] Such diversity of gender 

however (in which the forms are different) is not allowable ; e. g. 

' ’firm ’ (the face shines like the Moon). 
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!4 [Disparity of genders is allowable] also (a) in 
Similes employed in ordinary parlance, (b) in 
Similes expressed by means of compounds, and 
(c) in the various modifiations of the Simile. 

Examples — 

(a) In ordinary parlance people speak of one’s constant 
companion as ‘ ’ ‘ he is like his shadow’ ^ ’ being 
masculine and ‘ feminine.) 

(b) Gender-disparity in compound^— , ‘ 

‘ the creeper-like arm is like the blue lotus. ’ 

[ Where a similarity is intended between ‘ I'jf’ masculine and 
* ’ feminine: and also between this latter and ‘ ’ neuter. ] 

(c) In the modifications of Simile: e, g. in the following verse 
(where the Simile is not directly asserted but indirectly implied) — 

‘ If the body of this person living in the hermitage is such as 
cannot be found in the harem of Kings, — then verily has the well- 
tended creeper of the garden been surpassed in beauty by the wild 
creeper, 

[ Here the similitude implied is between the body, ^5^ neuter 
and the creeper, feminine. ] 

Similarly may other usages be exemplified, 

15. (d) What has been said above with regard to 

disparity of Gender applies to disparity of 
Number also. 

Example of Disparity of Number — 

‘ 1 look upon her Eyes as the black bee does upon tlie flower ? 

1 6. (e) There is ‘ non-similitude ’ when the similarity 

of qualities intended to be expressed is not 
fully comprehended. 

As for example, in the line-*" 
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‘ I am going to prepare the moon of poetry with its meanin 
expanding like the moon's rays ’ — it is not easily comprehensible 
■what similarity is intended between Poetry and the Moon. 

“ But it is easy to perceive that the meaning being similar tc 
the rays, this would constitute the necessary similarity between 
the Poetry and the Moon," 

Not so ; for it is only after the similarity between Poetry and 
Moon has been established that any similarity is possible between 
the meaning and the rays ; specially as there is no property m 
common between these latter, which would establish their similarity 
(independently of that between the Poetry and the Moon) ; and 
thus there would be an undesirable mutual intei dependence (if the 
Similarity between Poetry and Moon were based upon that between 
the meaning and the rays), 

\ 7 . By ‘non-similitude’ the Simile is entirely des- 
troyed ; as all poets depend (for effect) on that 
[ similitude of the two factors ], 

18. Some people hold that in a case where there are 

a large number of ‘ standards of comparison ’ 
available, the non-comprehension of the exact 
similitude is not faulty. 

As for instance, m such sentences as ‘ your fame is like a 
camphor-necklet, and like the similes of — -the similitude be- 

tween the Fame and the Camphor, &c., becomes indicated on the 
basis of ercessrtie whiteness. 

19. This however is not right ; as such use (of many 

standards) does not add strength (effectiveness) 
to the meaning. 

When the required similitude has been indicated by means of 
the mention of one ‘ standard of comparison, ’ the mention of 
other such standards does not produce any additional effect. It is 
in view of this that we find fault with such lines as ' 

( ’ the ocean of strength is ruffled like the ocean ’ 
[where one and the same standard, ' ocean,’ is retained]. It may 
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be objected that tbe word occurring twice involves a 
tautology. But in reality there is no tautology, as the word is 
used in two different senses : in ’ which means ‘ strength 

like the ocean, ’ the ‘strength’ is spoken of as ‘ ocean ’ in view of 
its greatness or ex^en5f[)enes5 ; while in ‘ * ‘is ruffled 

like the ‘ocean.’ the ‘strength ’ is described as similar to the ‘ocean’ 
in point of being ruffled ; and thus there being distinct implications 
intended in the two cases, there is no tautology. But all the same, 
the second mention of the ‘ ocean ’ does not produce any additional 
effect ; for if we had only ‘ ’ ‘ ruffled like the ocean ’ 

this would also imply the idea of grsat^ss which is inseparable 
from that of the ‘ocean’: as it has been declared (above in 10) 
that of two things, the mention of one implies the other when theie 
is concomitance between them. * 

2 0. (f) There is ‘ Impossibility’ or ‘ Incongruity ’ when 

something absolutely impossible is mentioned. 

As for example, in the verse — 

‘ Within her shining mouth the faint smile appears as beautiful 
as the first moonlight within the blooming lotus * — 

We find mentioned the blooming of the lotus along with moon- 
lighi ; and this is a physical impossibility. It may be objected that 
this may be regarded only as an instance of contrary meantng. 
whereby the necessity of postulating tbis as a defect of the Simile 
becomes obviated. But this is not right : as in the Simile what is 
a particularly effective idea is what is actually intended to be 
implied by the Simile ; [ there is some sort of incDngruity always 
present in Similes. ] It may be asked — ‘Why then should the 
(Incongruity) be regarded as a defect at all (when it is desirable in 
Similes)? " 

To this we reply — 

21, [ Because ] an effective implication that is con- 

tradictory should never [ be used]. 

The poet knowing the above-mentioned six Defects of Simile 
should always avoid them. 
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Section, (3) 

Modifications of the Simile, 

The various Modifications of the Simile are next considered. 

1. Typical Comparison and the rest con- 

stitute the ‘ Modifications of Simile. ’ 

The next *5^ points out the difference between Typical Com- 
parison and the ‘ Simile in Sentence. ' 

2. It is Typical Comparison (srf^^) when the 

similar thing* (the object of comparison) is men- 
tioned in one sentence, and the ‘ standard of 
comparison ’ in another. 

Thus the difference between Simile and Typical Comparison 
is that in the former the complete Similitude is expressed by a 
single sentence, while in the latter there are two distinct sentences, 
one mentioning the object compared and another the object to 
which it is compared. 

As an example of the Typical Comparison, we have-— 

‘ Having attained to the position of the queen how can she be 
lowered to the position of a common maid ? Verily a jewel marked 
with the figure of a deity is not capable of being Woin, ’ 

[Here the former sentence mentions the woman, who is 
intended to be similar to the gem spoken of in the latter seirtence,] 

The next ^ points out the difference between Typical Com- 
parison and Modal Metaphor 

3. When the ' object of comparison ’ is not men- 

tioned at ail, we have the Modal Metaphor, 

That is to say, when the similar thing is mentioned, and the 
object which it is similar to is not mentioned, we have 
(Concise Assertion) so called on account of the brevity of form 
caused by the dropping of one sentence. 
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Exanr pie' — 

*The position of the !eaf1e<'S plant in the (Jesett is praise- 
worthy on account of its pfforfing relief to the fatigued traveller; 
fie upon the glory of the tree on the Ni which does not afford 
any relief to the needy,’ 

Here the direct mention of the rich person who does not help 
the poor is suppressed. 

The next dis' inguishes ?rtn€n% from i9(Tnfgrr!l^rai (Indirect 
Description). * 

4. When there is just a slight mention of the object 

of comparison, it is (Indirect Des- 

cription). 

Example — 

‘ She i' a most peculiar Ocean of Beauty; herein are floating 
lotuses along with the Maon ; on< of this the temples of elephants 
are issuing forth ; and htrein are also found the stem of the plantain 
tree as well as lotus-stalks. ’ ' 

I Here the obiect of comparison, the beautiful woman, is just 
sligftly mentioned by the pronoun, IW, She, in the first line.] 

This is called - literally ‘ Praise (Description) of 

what is not directly mentioned’ — because of the fact of the 
Object of description not being fully expressed. 

This is distinct from eT'Tglrt or ' Concealment,’ — as shown 
below — 

5, The Concealment of one thing by another similar 

thing is called 

W ere one thing mentioned in a sentence is concealed or set 
aside or rejected by another thing also mer.tioned in (another) 
sentence — with a view to impose the character pf the lattef uppn 
the former, — we have "Concealment.’ 

10 
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Example — 

‘ What are seen in the floiver are not its shoo s ; they are 
ihe flaunting) smiles of Fate against people straying from home. 
What flashes yonder is pot the lightning ; it is the glit eiing gleam 
of the Love^ — God, ’ 

I Here the %?r^ $h9oh are ’ concealed ' or set aside by the 
‘ Smiles of Fate, ' and the lightning by tie ’Glitter of the Love- 
God/] 

laasmich as in this the similarity ia indicated by two distinct 
sentences, this differs Iron Metaphor. 

The or Metaphor js next d fined — 

6. By reason of the similitude of qualities between 
tlie * object compared ’ and the ‘ standard of 
comparison, ’ where the character of one is 
imposed up onthe others— it is or Metaphor, 

That is to say, where the one is described as idf-niicul witb 
the other. The ^ mentions both — the object compared as well as 
the standard of comparis n — with a view to si ow that M taphor 
has lor its base not only the fancied or imaginary Slmi’e, but also 
one that is real, recognised in orJinary experience. 

Example — 

‘ She is SRfgt in my household, a streak of nectar to my eyes ; 
this touch ol hers is a copious flow of sandal-essence over my 
body; this arm round my neck is the cool and soft airing of 
pearls ; -what of hers is not lovealle I but separation from her 
would be unbearable 1 

In such expressions as the moon-face, we ha'-e Simile, and not 
Metaphor, even though the two words Are compounded ; because 
it expresses simialrity as d not idenliiy. 

The next ^ distinguishes Metaphor from (Coalescence oi 
Pfcronomasia) ; — 
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7. It is or Paronomasia, when through coalescence 
of letter-sounds, there is an imposition of 
identity upon the properties of the object of 
comparison [ by the object to which it is 
compared ]. 

That is to say, when, in virtue of the coalescence of letter- 
sounds [even when there is similarity in the meanij-gl, the object 
to which the object in question is compared imposes its identity 
upon the quality, action and name cf iSe latter object, — we have 
what is called (Coalescence) or Paronomasia. 

Example ' 

^ ^ ^ « 

'May that great jina protect you whom’ calm and collected, 
neither warriors nor the bre. sis of woman succeeded in disturbing, 
— the warriors and the breasts bcih being {aj 5Trfew«q«gigi?J5^; 
[the cijarriora having taken upon themselves the glory of defeated 
armies, and the breach having shinning orbs and fronts], { W 
[the warriors with shinning breast-plates, and the 
breasfs lightening or adorning the chest], fcj [the warrwra 

endowed with ardour for battle, and the breasts glowing with 
passion], (^) [the warriors coveted with scars, and the 

breasts bearing the nailmaihs], (t) [the laarriorj 

tieslro> ing the hearts of enemies, and the breasts causing pain to 
rivals], (f) 'Bfelp [the warriors hardened by battle, and the breasts 
thickest and haid]. (gJ [ he war r tors proud and haughty, and 

the breasts over-ilowing tiieir bounds] (ft) [warriors respect- 
able and the breasts heavy] and (/) [the Warriors with 

darkened face, and the breasts with blackened tips.] ‘ 

[ In this 'Shr the same set of epithets is applied to both the 
object of comparison, the breasts, and the object to which it is 
compared, the warriors; though the simiiari^ rests only in sound; 
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worcJs wjth different ratanings coalescing together and oronounctc 
ae cue word; and this Coalescence indicates intended similarity J 

NoTE.—Uttoler discusses tba question ns to wheibet 

^isa Verhal or an ldta( fiiiure of speech. majcijs it * purely ideal 

figure. The i n ihe other hand, divides it into tvio distinct classes 

at the V<Tha! and ibe IJtd ; the {/crbal is that " where words, though 

With different ineanings, coalesce in their Setler-sounda ' 84j;and the 

Weol i< chat ‘'woeie several mean tags ate gut out of a single sentence." 

96). 

The next ^ proceeds to show that a figure of Speech consists 
not only in the secondary or mpUed meaning, bat also in the 
indicaled meaning : — 

8. When the Indication (oi things) is hased upon 
similarity, we have the (Homonym ) 

There are many bases for Indication: from among these, when 
it is upon sitnilariiy that the Indication is based it affords an 
imtsnee of the hguie Homonym, As for example, in vhe line — 

(a) #1?^^ ^3# f 

‘ In the I kes, the lotus bloomed (opened) and in a moment 
tht lily drooped closed — 

The opening and the dosing, really belonging to the eye indi- 
coie the hloomng and drooping; and this indie Uton is through 
Simila-ity, 

(i) ’ Herein with iis fresh.-blooming bud captivates the 
heart, and the bieathing of the pollens fiagiant with honey is 
quite exhilarating.* 

In this ’breahing’ indicates the issuing of the sweet smell. 
Similarly in the following lines, what is indicated is easily 
comprehended”" 

(c) ’May the beaut Kti one rise to kiss the heavens* 

(' Kissing’ indicates touching } 
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(J) * Lassitude embraces ker body ' 

1 ‘EmbtaCiHfe ' jpdicatea affeeiing ], . 

(e) ‘ The glat ce repeals tke faded lotus ' 

[’ Repeating ’ indicates imitation.] 

(/) * in tke morijing ike pungency (of tke wind) is a com- 

panion ot the fragrance of the blooming lotus.’ 

[‘Companion ' indicates aasocialion or eo-exislertce.]. 

(g) ‘ The two thighs are the feiiow- students of ihe plantain- 

stem.’ • 

[‘Fellow-stadent * indicates timiiarity of shape.] 

The secret of true Indication lies in the q 'ickness with which 
its real sense is comprehended. That indication ^vhjch is not 
based upon Similarity does not constitute the figuse of Homonym ; 
as for example, in the line— 

‘ The beams whi e like slices of the wcll-developed lotus- 
stem* — 

she slice indicates the substance lo which it belongs, through 
proximiiy (and not through similarily); as il is the sufastance— ihe 
loius-stem — itself that is toAi/e. 

1 he next ^ points out the difference of (Poetic Fancy) 

from Metaphor and Hom uiym. 

9. When what is not similar or cognate with 
another is represented, — for the purpose 
of showing its excellence — -as similar or 
cognate, it is ‘ Poetic Fancy ’ 

In this theie is actual rcpresenioiicn and not absolute imposition 
(as in Metaphor) or indicatton (as m Homonjin), This represent- 
ation again is by way uf showing some excellence; and not as 
a ndsconcepti. n G r miitaken idc».li y) 

This Poetic Fancy also is based upon similarity ; and as such 
it is illuminated by such words as.d panicles as and the like. 
Example — 

' Mi-y tt e Moon protect you 5 The Moon who is curved, like 
the end ol a fresh lotus-sUm, is placed Oii forehead which 
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is yellow like tire *, being daily btsprinkled witb sprays from ike 
dripping ; shooting out like a sprout Irom the crystal- white 

forehead.' 

[Here in the likening of the Moon to the 'sprout’ lies the 
Poetic Fancy : there being no actual 8*milaiity between the two; 
the reprebentation as such serving the purpose of showing the 
peculiar beauty of the Muon.] 

Some people hold that (Hypeibole) is the same as 

Poetic Fancy ; this is deifted in the following ?pf“" 

10 When there is an, assumption of some fancied 
property or superior excellence of property, it 
is Hyperbole. 

Example — ■ 

‘If in the sky there could appear two concurrent streams of 
the celestial ?f5(I to that alone could be compared his blue chest 
adorned with the pearl- necklace.* 

[ Here the concurrent streams have been assumed for the 
pu'pose of indicating the excellence of the chest; to which nothing 
that exists can be regarded as similar.] 

Another example — 

‘ The Moon shin ng brightly, lovely women repair to their 
lovers with joy and free fiom fear; having their bodies clothed 
in ■white raiments, undistinguishable from the moonlight by reason 
of their bodies being besmeared with sandal-plaint, their necks 
glittering with pearl-necklaces, their faces shining with the white 
pjiinUngs.** 

[Herein the superior excellence of the woman’s complexion 
&c. is assumed ] 

Just as Metaphor consists in sooAC forni. of inisconccpiion* so 
■we have ihe figure Duhiom, which is tasedi upon c'oubtfal 
conceptions; this is expLined m the next ^ 


*Ti3iti Cites tijia as an ihe Ugure 
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\ 1 , When there is some dlouht as to the character of 
the object and the standard of comparison, it is the 
' Dubious.’ 

That is, when the doubt is put forward for iha purpose of 
implying some ejccellence in the object compared, 

Eirample — 

* O beautiful one ! My heart cannot ascertain whether this is 
a loius at your ear or your eye ; it remains wavering in un- 
certainly 

The next defines or * Contratiiction,’ 

12. Where there is semblance of contradiction we 
have the figure Contradiction. 

That is, where things, not redly contradictory, appear as such. 

Example — 

‘ Wonderful is the way of Love, O beloved one! The wine 
has been drunk by yon, while it is my mhid that is intoxicated 
(with the feeling of love); you have painted your body with saffron, 
while it is I who am red (in love) : it is you wrhose movement is 
slackened by renson of the weight of your breasts, while the 
consequent trembling appears in me; it is you who are slender in 
waist, and yet the consequent mstability is mine f 

[Here there is r semHance of contradiction — (I) in the fact of 
the intoxicalion appearing in a person other than the one who 
drinks the wme ; — (2) in that the redness appears in place other 
than that where the saffron has been applied ; — (3) in that the 
trembling appears in a pLce other than where it is due ; —and (4) 
in tnat the instability appears not where it should but elsewhere. 
It is on’y a semblance of contradiction in all these cases, because, — 
in (1) what is meant by fn<ojrfco//on is not the condition caused by 
wine, but that which is brought abiut by feelings of excessive love; 
in (2) ‘ ral^ia^ does not mean red but attached, in love; in (3) the 
trembling is not what is caused by a heavy burden, but one of the 
physical manifestations of excessive love ; and in (4) also the 
imtabilii^ is not meant to be that due to tender limbs, but that 

paused by excessive emotion.} 
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Afti tlier similar example — 

' While she is young it is I wKo am shy in speech ; she is a 
woman while it is 1 who am limid; she has heavy and high breasts, 
and it is 1 who am feeling fatigued ; she is endowed with heavy 
thighs, and it is 1 who am unable to move; how wonderful it is that 
1 am suSfaring from disabilities that are due to thd defects of 
anoiher person *1 

[Here all the defects indicated are the effects of excessive 
passion ; and not due to the purely physical causes nieiitioned.J 

The next points out the distinction between C- ntradiction 
and Peculiar Causation — 

13. When the presence of a certain action is denied, 

and yet the presence or manifestation of the 
well-known result of that action is affirmed, — 
it is the figure of or Peculiar Causation, 

Example — ■ 

‘ In the natural ly pure heajts of the wise, no impression is 
made, even by the compiny of the wicked,’ 

The figure aflR*=^ Crii^iac (Gompar'son Absolute^ is next 
described— 

14. !t is the figure ’ bnique’ or Comparison Absolute, 

when one and the same object is both the 
object and the standard of comparison. 

Example — 

‘ As the »kv is like the sky ; and the ocesn hke the c ceen.— 
the battle between rw ^nd is like that between KJ*T and 

What is implied bythisfgure fs that the object described is 
unique, nothing else bearing similarity to it. 

15. When the same object is made the ‘standard of 

comparison * in one clause and the * object of 
comparison ' in another, it is of 

' Reciprocal Comparison 
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' The water is like the sky and the sky is like the water ; th( 
moon like the swan, and the swan is like the moon ; the stars are 
like lilies and like stars the lilies.’ 

Some people regard the Reciprocal Comparison to be the 
same as or Exchange ; that this is not right is shown by the 

next ^5r-~ 

16. Where there is an interchange of like or unlike 

things, it is ‘ Exchange , 

Example of the exchange of likes — 

The young woman takes the leal of the lolus for ear-ornament, 
and imparts to"it the redness of her feet : in th-s the exchange 
being of two similar things, is but fair, I ween.’ 

Example of the exchange of unlikes — 

‘Of indomitable will, she gave up hernecklacs and sandal- 
paints, and bound up her chest with red barkgarment, which had 
its seapas bursting with the rising breasts.’ 

[Here was an exchange between the nsckloce and the barlf 
garment, two very dissimilar things,] 

The next *1^ shows that figure or ‘ Sequence ’ is different 
from * Reciprocal Comparison.’ 

17, Where there is a sequential or consecutive con- 

nection between a number of ‘ standards’ and 
‘ objects’ of comparison,— it is ’ Sequence.’ 

That is to say, when the obiects are mentioned in the same 
order respectively as the standards to which ihry are compared. 

Example— . ' . _ 

‘By her (a) sweet voice, (f>) smiles and (c) e3es, have been 
subdued (o) the lute, (t) the lily and (c) the lotus.’ 

Through association by similarity, the or ‘ Illuminator’ 
is next described— 

11 
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18. WJien there is a single verb common to a number 

of clauses mentioning the ‘ objects \ and to 
those mentioning the ‘standards’ of comparison, 
— it is the * Illuminator* ’ 

That is, when one and the same verb is related by itans* 
ference to both clauses. 

19. The Illuminator is of three kinds, according as the 

common verb occurs at the beginning, in the 
middle, or ai: the end of the sentence, 

(a) Example of the Common Verb at the beginning— 
'/Icfornecf ore the Karem gardens with young flowers, — young 
women with graces beautified by the charms of spring,— the 
with the peifornaance of duties enjoined in the Veda, — and the 
Kings with their gloiy born of the suppression of enemies.’ 

ft>) Of the Common Verb in the middle— 

* The tears of the wives of the people away from home, — and 
the rain from the clouds, —ore nm j'altms off, as also ibo conquer- 
ing expedition of the King.' 

( e) Of the Common Verb at the end — 

“ Intelligence by serving the teacher,— love by drinking— and 
the Ocean by the rise of the moon,— fs augmenled.' 

The next shows that like the illuminator the or 

‘ liiustiation ' also involves an abbreviation t— 

20. When a certain action indicates or points to a 

relationship or connection between itself and 
its cause,— it is ‘ Illustration. * 

That is to say, when a certain action is mentioned with its own 
cauae-something that brings it about.-the differentiation 
between Cause, Effect and Example being ineiuded therein,— 
it is illustration. 
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Example-— 

‘ The faded leaf is falling from the tree, painting out to rich 
men the fact that the attainment of a very high position always leads 
to falii’ 

Here by means of the clause ‘ pointing out to rich men * 
is indicated the relation between the action of ‘ falling’ and its cause 
‘ the attainment of liigh position.’ 

Note— T ile lllustratioa herein defined is defined ia the 
8 as the second kind of Illustration : the first kind being defined in K. 97 as that 
V( herein * an impossible relation of things establishes similitude', the .example cited 
being—' Where on one side is the family of Ragha, where on the" other, my 
limited intellect ' Ti'roogh sheer foolhardiness am 1 going to cross oi'er the ocean 
by means of a raft. ' 

The next points out the difference between Illustration and 
or ‘Transition.* 

21.' When in support of the statement of one facts 
there is a statement of another, — it is ' Tran- 
sition.* 

Inasmuch as the staterrent in support should be one of fact, 
expressed by a wlole sentence, the mere mention of a reason by 
means of the Ablative does not constitute Transition; c, g. — in the 
sentence ‘ the lake cannot be very far,— because we perceive the 
smell of lotuses ’ { the perception of smell is put forward as 
a reason bg means of the Ablative voord 

The definition mentions the 'statement of another fact,’ in 
order to indicate that we have this figure only where the exapt 
nature of the inferential reason and premiss is not quite explicitly 
staled : this precludes such statements of distinct inferential 
reasoning as — ' that which has a beginning is transient," and so 
forth. 

Example of “ Transition’— 

‘ On ber plump breasts was placed by the lover a garland, in 
the presence bar rivals,— this garland, even when withered with 
daipp, she did not throw away t the yabie.cd ;a present lies in the 
love that prompts it, and not ia4he thing itself’.. 
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The last seitter ce the value &c. supplies the reasont in an 
impiicit form, why the woman did not throw away the garland.] 

Some people have held that, " Transition is not diflerenl 
from or Negation of Similitude (Disiimilitude), because the 

former consists in the statement of a retfson, and the reason consists 
of affirmation or m^athn of Simililude (the latter thus constituting 
only a form of Transition);'” in refutation of this view, we have 
the next supplying 'the definition of oj Negation of 

Similitude, 

# 

9 

22 . The Dissimilitude consists in the pointing out of 
the superiority (to the standard of comparison, of the 
object compared). 

That is to say, where the object described it pointed oUt 
as possessing qualities superior to those possessed by other similar 
■objects. 

Example— 

Really would the beautiful face of the fawn-eyed woman be 
similar to the moon ; but the latter is spoilt by the dark marks." 

. the quality of comparison, bemiy, is explicitly stated.) 

In some cases the quality is not explicitly stated : it is only 
implicitly implied. As for example— 

‘ By thy sweet and graceful oblique glances, —the duster of 
blue lotuses has been set at nought,.,. fresh honey has been put to 
shame,— nectar has been derided— the highest relish has been 
lowered in its sweetness,— and poison, in the shape of anxious 
longing has been inserted in the hesrts of lovers.” . . . 

The next points out the difference between Dissimilitude 
and or ' Peculiar Allegation *— 

23. Where the similarity is strengthened by tiwi 
■ ’ asgtimptioti of. the absence ofeome one qtialityj— 

it is ‘ Peculiar Allegation.* 
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That IS to say where one point of dissimilarity is taentioned 
■With a view to accentuate the other points of similarity, it is 
Peculjar Allegation. This figure in almost all cases, involves 
a Metaphor, 

Examples — 

('aJ 'Wherein the effulgent herbs become the lamps of 
dalliance withcuf oil/ 

(h) ‘ Gambling is man’s kingdom, wtfkoai a fftrone/ ' 

( c) ‘ Sleep is without the lotus,’' 

(d) ' The eiepbaul is a moving foit.* 

!n the last example the epithet mooing indicates absence of 
fixity or Immobility ; and as such herein also We have ‘absence 
of a quality ’ as mentioned in the definition : the same holds good 
■with reference to the following also^ — 

‘The prostitute is emiodrW I not bodiless] deceit-'. 

* Horrible is death With breathing [ not breathless] - 

‘The SfgT'Jt is on Earth [not away from the earth]/ 

(K. 108) defiaes Peculiar Allegaljcm as Ibe aoD-oiea. 
tioa of the effect in tlie pteseacc of the lully efficient cause ; and makes it the 
converse at Peculiar Causauoa, whicli .consists in the metrion of the effect in ihe 
absence of its cause. 

■The,- n«xt ^ defines or - Dissembling , Eulogy as 

distinct froni Dfesimilityde and Pt.cuhar Allegation—;^ 

24. Where, (or the purpose of praising ei person, 
there is a deprecation based upon his not doing 
something that has- been.-xlaae. b^r-a p&Cf 
- ’ . supedpr .person, ■ and whieh , (it is implied} is 

: capable of -being done (by the person sought to 
■ , be praised), — it is ‘ Dissembling Enlogy.’ 

-.'Thiakind of praise consists in imply ing- the. simil^ty^^f the 
person described with the very superior, person. mentioned. 
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Exampie— 

‘ bridged up the Ocean with hilis, and with a single arrow 
he pierced seven palm trees ; not having done these yet, thou 
bearest an unaccountable pride.* 

[The sense of this is that ‘ on all other points, except the two 
mentioned, thou art quite equal to 

The«Wfll% or Artful Assertion is next distinguished from 
Dissembling Eulogy — 

23. When the pretence (the pretended thing) is 
spoken of as similar to the real, it is Artful 
Assertion. 

Also called ' 

Example— 

‘ With the moon-white grass-flower blown with the wind, thy 
face is made to appear as if with drops of tears.’ 

The next points out or Equal Pairing as 

distinct from Artful Assertion. 

26. When, for the purpose of indicating equality 
with a superior person or thing, the person or 
thing described is mentioned as endowed with 
the same action and at the same lime (as the 
superior person or thing), — ^it is Equal Pairing. 

. Example— 

- * The Lord of Serperrts, as well as your arm, bears the burden 
pf -the whqle of this sea-gitt earth.’ 

2J: When there is repudiation or rejection of the 
standard of comparison, — it is of Dis- 
paragement [also called ® Hint’—- §ee below]. 

The standard of comparison is rejected, for the purpose of 
indicating that it is mehet in the presence of the ahjscf described— 
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Example — 

'In the presence o£ her'beautiful lace, where is the use of the 
full moon ? When her charming eyes are there what is the use of 
blue lotuses ? What too is the use of the fresh leaves, in the 
presence of her lips ? How wonderful in the Creator’s desire to 
bring into existence useless things over and over again 1 ‘ 

The above ^ defining the figure may also be taken 

to mean that the figure is present when the ‘ standard of com- 
parison* is only hinted at (and is not directly comprehensible) [and 
the figure then is called s?!#'! in the sen%e of * Hint ’ see 
K. 106-7.] 

Example of ‘ Hint 

'The Autumn, bearing upon her white clouds [breasts] the 
rainbow ressembling the nail-mark, proceeds to appease | make 
beautiful] the blameworthy [dark-marked] Moon, and thereby 
causes heat [pain] to the Sun.* 

In this verse, what is hMed at is that the Autumn is like 
a prostitute, the Moon like the favoured lover, and the Srm like 
his rival,— — — the ‘ prostitute,’ the 'lover* and the ' rival lover,' 
being merely hinted at. 

The next QS points out the difference of or ‘Connected 

Description * from ‘ Equal Pairing/ 

28. When the two actions of two things are diescri- 
bed, by means of a single wor^, as occuring at 
the same time, — it is or ‘ Connected 

Description.* 

Such description of simultaneous actions is through the use of 
the word ^ (together with) or some word having the same sense. 

Example — 

* The sun has gone to set, along with the enemies ; therefore 
withdraw the forces.’ 

in this, between the two things («, g, the Sm and the enomp)' 
fieither inferiority nor superiority is intended feo be expressed: 
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and tlxferelore this is not Equal Pairing [ where -similarity , witK 
a -superior thing is meant to be indicated]. 

The only figure of speech left undefined ia the or 

‘Conformance ibis ia defined in the next 

29. When, a certain thing becomes actually trans- 

formed into that to which it is described as 
being similar, it Is or, Conformance. 

As for ex£\mple, in the following verse, the creeper likened to 

actually becomes on being touched by the King 
(as described in the 

‘ The slender creeper having her leaves wetted with rain 

it 

appears like with her lips wet .with tears ; being dovoid of 
flowers, it resembles 3^^ who has removed her ornaments ; there 
being no bees humming along the creeper, it resembles 3^^rapt m 
anxious contemplation ; thus talcing all together the creeper appears 
like my beloved who is now repentent Over having rejected 
my apologies to her when I was lying at her feet ’’ 

The figures described above may appear either individually or 
conjointly : when there is a conjunction of two or more of the 
more important figures, we have what has been called * or 
' Commixture. * This is what is defined in the next 

30. or * Commixture' consists in the conjunction 
of one figure of speech with another. 

31. ‘^Simile-Metaphor’ and ‘ Fancy-Root ’ are the 

two forms of ‘ Commixture. ’ 

Example of ‘Simile-Metaphor’ — i. e. ' Metaphor based upon 
Simile*: — 

‘Your operations being endless and independent, you are like 
the Primeval Tortoise, being the very root of the creeper of the 
Fourteen Worlds. * 

[ Here the Metaphor contained in the phrase ‘ root of the 
^epar of .the worlds’ is_ based upon ifee^Simile contained in the 
^■e»t;^c^^;the verse, between the King and the Tortoiaershaped 
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Similarly when the Moon is spoken ol as ‘ the ol the 
Night-woman ‘ (where, on the Simile between the Night and th® 
Woman is based the Metaphor of the M(K}n and ihe 

32. The ‘ Fancy-Root ’ is that figure of speech which 
forms the origin or source of the Fancy. 

Example— 

‘The Moon kisses the face of the Night.~after having removed 
(caught hold of) the darkness, which resembles tbe hair of the 
woman, with his beams, which resemble^the fingers of the man,—- 
the face of Night having the lotus, which resembles the woman's 
eyes, — closed (through modesty).* 

‘ In the above section we have shown the various modifications 
of Simile which contains within itself the endless beauties of com- 
position ; and this we have done by means of definitions, some of 
which are our own, while some are those propounded by others. 

‘ There are many other points of beauty which form only parts 
of the Figures of Speech ; these also are similar to real Figures, and 
should therefore be made use of by poets. * 


CHAPTER V. 

p P4 CTIOAL SUfrUfisy roN' P, 

Section ( 1 ). 

PoBTiOAL CoSVPATiCiXS, 

We proceed now with the 5th Chapter wherein we sliall de- 
scribe the ‘ Poetical Conventions, ’ and also, ‘ Word-Purism;’ we 
begin with the Poetical Conventions— 

1 . As a rule, one and the same word should not 
he used twice. 

As. for exampie—such use as is reprefieasibie. 

Some words however may be used twice t such, for example as ‘im 

12 
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id the like. Aud also suck usage as } ?sra!f:-~~^RWi and 

e like ifi allowable. 

Conjunction between words In tbe same foot, as 
also between tbe final letter of one foot and the 
first letter of tbe following foot is absolutely 
necessary, — except in the case of tbe first half 
and tbe second half [ between tbe last letter of 
tbe first half and tbe first letter of tbe second 
half]. 

2. Just as in the case of a word, so in tbe case of 

each loot of a versei—as also between tbe final 
and first letters of different feet — Conjunction is 
absolutely necessary: — except in tbe case of 
first and second halves of the verse, 

‘ As tn the case of a word '—as laid down in tbe mb—' Ccmiunc' 
on is absolutely necessary within the word, as also between the 
refix and tbe verbal not. * 

3. Tbe short syllable at the end of the foot is not 

to be always regarded as long [except at the end 
of tbe half- verse]. 

The final syllable of tbe foot is generally to be treated as long ; 
»ut this should not be done In tbe case of all metres ; this is to be 
lone only in such metres as the following:,.. 

farSfTJ^: I 

f‘ Fouaeriy at my door-way, tbe grain-offerings use to be eaiea, 
ap by swans and cranes ; and now at the same places, where the 
iirams of the former offerings have sprouted out, handfuls of such 
seed ate falling as have been spoilt by insects ‘J;— • 
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Aud the shoit ayilable is not allowable at the foot-end ol such 
metres as 

^5!!% t 

When the armies moved, the whole world became enveloped 
in the dust raised by them, '} 

1 he *9 in the serves to indicate that the exception of the 
preceding except in the case of the first and second halves’... 
is to be taken along with the present also. 

4. In prose, no metre should ^be introduced even 
in its nearly complete form ; except sueh 
[irregular or unsymmetrical ] metres as the 
and the like which resemble prose. 

The introduction, in the body of a prose composition, of such 
sentences as happen to be in the form of a metrical vers©, spoils 
the beauty of the prose ; and hence should be avoided. The feet 
of the irregular metres however are so much like ordinary prose 
that if a sentence happens to fulfil the conditions of such metres, 
the effect of the prose is not lost. 

5. Such words as and the like should not be used 

at the beginning of the feet. 

The words intended to be precluded here are such as as® 
always incapable of fitting in with the opening of lines; such for 
instance, as the word and the like; it does not apply to such 
other woids’as ‘ I’frf ‘ ^ ’ and the like, which generally fit in with 
the opening of vei sc-iiuea- 

6. M either half of the verse should contain a 

syntactically incomplete sentence. 

As in the following verse*— 
fn'%^ 

mP « 

I ‘ In dancing ever beautiful are the hands of 1%?, with the 
finger-ends slightly curved ; and so also are the arms of f®>i a§ 
bright as the bird/j 
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[Here the sentence contained in the first half has its nomi- 
native in the second half : this is not right.] 

7. Such compounds should not be used as are 

capable of being taken as, and affording the 
sense of, the compound. 

For eKample the compound should never be used 

in the sense of ‘the inhabited tree', which sense is obtained 
by interpreting the compound as This use would be 

undesirable, because the compound is more liable to be taken as 
sigaht affording the sense of ‘ one who inhabits the tree.’ [ Such 
use has to be avoided on the ground of confusion.] 

6. The converse of the above also holds good. 

That is to say, we should not use such compounds b$ 

are more liable to be taken as For example, the com- 
pound word should never be used in the sense of ‘ one who 

has brave servants as the compound is mote liable to be taken in 
the sense of ‘the brave man ' (a and so also the word 

should not be used as in the sense of ' one whose 

voice is sweet,' as it is more liabe to be taken as m 

the sense of ‘the sweet voice.’ 

9. Two negatives should be used, only when it is 
intended to express the denial of a possible 
negation. 

That is to Bay, when if is intended to describe that a negation 
or absence, which was possible, did not come about. For instance, 
in the verse — 

‘That person, by whom in battle, even the king of the gods 
was emcofJi^aered, is lying on the ground wounded by the arrows 
o! an ascetic’ — 

What is denied is the uncongueriag of which was possible 
in the ordinary course of events ; but which did not come about. 

1^. The qualification alone is £o be used, when the 
idea of uihai is qualified hy it is well known. 
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Example m tke Ima^ 

‘ The ocean- girded treaiurc-bearer ' — 

We have only two epithets of the Earth [which is too well 
known to be mentioned] . Similarly also in the line— 

‘ From out of the forehead of the angry Deslra^r of Cities, fire 
flashed forth" — 

[We have only the epithet ‘ destroyer of citieslol ] and in 
the line — 

‘ Quickly did If®*! rise from his seat, ^ like the lightning bearer 
fiom the mountain-top,' — [for the c/ouj we have only the epithet 
‘lightning-bearer.*] 

11. That which forms the subordinate member m 
a compound is to be referred to by means of 
the Pronoun, 

As for example, — in the line — 

[You, who have .your eyes like the blue lotus, and have your 
face smelling like the pollen of that (blue lotus)’] 

The ‘ blue lotus,* which forms the subordinate member in 
the compound in which it occurs, is referred to by the 

psonoun * tal.' 

15. Of Vernacular forms of words only those should 
be used that are very frequently used by poets. 

For example, in the line, — 

*T ' 

[He did- not desire the wim, thinking it to be a woman]. 

We have the Vernacular word ‘ ?I^r ’ which is current among 
poets. [Vide-hw?? 49 ; X 21 and I. 48.] 

Those however that are not very current should neyer be 
used : the word ’ in the following line.*— 
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{Making to dance the foieste, beaming with dense 

foliage J— 

used as the name of the tree* is not very common among 
poets. 

14, The geadesr of words and eiiipses [made vise oi 

should bo only such as are accepted in current 
usage]. 

For example, in the line, — 

ITT '9(f f ? !a%.* i 

{O dear, do not heave such frequent sighs, just rinse yeur 
mouth with one mouthful of wine.} — 

The word ?1®f5r has beea used in the Masculine gender : 
because it is in this from tliat the ivoid is found to be mostly used ; 
and its femiiiiue form is not used, even though the word is laid 
down as belonging to that gender also. 

And in the following vorac.— 

Tjr 5T 

^TTStyh J 

^ <5?r??r ?Tf f« ti 

[O tree, may well betide thee f accompanied as thou art with 
the creeper I and may neither fire, nor wind, nor iutO]<£cated 
elephant, nor the axe,aor the water of rivers, not the thundeibolt 
(hurt thee),’ — 

The verb ‘ (hurt) is onaitled, in vistue of the fact that 

such elliptical omissions are current in usage. 

15, Words used in their secondary sense should 

also be only such as are current in usage (in 
that sense). 

For example only such words as— 

/"ej ?!!’?; liteially signifies that which contaim imo r-s,* i.e., 
the word, hence the word indicates the Aee only 

indirectly or secondarily. 
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(b) literally signth&e tKe leg of ths chariot i e the 

(wheel) and thiough this latter the word, is used to 

mduectly mdicats the bird,] 

By the analogy of the word f|^ ho-^ever the use of the word 
in the sense of the crow, whose name ia [a word with two 
Ka-s), would not be justiftable : as such s word is not current in 
usage. 

16, In any single sentence many such wor<is (in. the 

indirect sense) should not^e used. 

Bficausa it is possible in the case of one wosd to treat it as 
exp-BSsing what st does not really express j this, is not possible ia 
the case of many words. 

1 7. Such classes of things as the breo&f and the like 

are generally spoken of in. the dual number^ 

E, g.. ' the two breasts of young women,’ and 

the like. ' Gcnemlly because in same cases other numbers are 
also used, e, g. (‘ the eye of women '). 

An objection is raised — “ How can dualUy be said io belong 
to the or class (as menliontd in the ^)? As a rule, number 
belongs to the substance, and not to the cfaw.” 

What the number really belongs to is known to the followers 
of Jaimsni (the who have devoted much time and 

attention to a discussion of this question), As for ourselves, in 
all matters relating to things of the World, v;c accept the view of 
Other people. Nor can this lead to any coufugion t aa all reasoning 
h m accordance with the character of the thing described ; [ and 
when this has been accepted to be in one form, all subsequent 
reasonirig will be in accordance with that form, and there will bo 
no confuslon.l This principle has to be borne in mind throughout 
this wodc 
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Seeiion (2). 

Correct forms of Words. 

We proceed now to deal wltU the correct forms of words. 

1 , AutKof ity for the compound W has yet to be 

found. 

People generally use the word in the sense of and 

All such compounds are based upon the — 

* A word in the masculine gender, spoken along with the same 
word, but ending with the feminine affix, becomes and 

the latter is dropped * ('Tfl^W h 2. 67.) ; but this rule is not 
applicable to the case of the compound formed of the words, 
and^^f'^ because the rule laid down in this aforesaid stitra is 
governed by the proviso—'' provided that the specific difference 
between the two words be in their signs (affixes) only ' 
(oeduring in I. 2, 65) ! and in view of this proviso, an 

compound of the kind in question is not allowable except 
when the only difference between the two words lies in their 
gender-ending; in the case of the two words ^ and on the 
other hand, we find that the words differ also in a point other 
than the gender-endig ; that is, in the word ‘ the feminine 

denotes xnot only the fetnine gender, but also the fact that 
the person called by that name is the ‘ toife of in accordance 
with IV. 1.48,, wherein it is laid down that in such words 
as and the like, the feminine affix comes by virture 

of ' the word expressing the name of a wife in relation to her 
husband.' 

The same difficulty also holds with regard to such 
compounds as and (ki^: and “Sg^* 

(*5^ and ^R5fi*^t) and the like. 

2. The character of the regular ‘verbal root’ belongs 

to such roots as (to touch), |i% (to fear), 
(to destroy) and the like ; because the lists 
of roots arc not meant to be exhaustive. 
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We often meet witk sucK verba as Ctouches);* (fe^rs 

(destroys) and the like; and the question naturally aiiaes 
as to the character of these verbs ; no such roots are found 
enumerated in the lists provided by in his Jf'JT'tt®. In 

answer to this it is declared that these may be regarded as regular 
roots ; in as much as the enumeration in the several lists are not 
meant to be final and exhaustive for we find grammarians 
declaring tliat “ the number of roots goes on increasing.’ Consequ- 
ently all such roots as are found to be used by standard writers 
must be accepted as regular roots, t 

Notes, — T he root was not incinded in the original ‘list’ of ‘PAanoa/aft 

paratmttipaJtnah' fSiddhaiitakadmadi pp. 359-363) ; bnt has been included in the 
liSt by Bhoja /iid . p. 361, f. 3X 

The root is actnally found (i%, p. 392) as the seeertis-third root m 

the list of roots beginning wish * airasAcAu.' So it is not easy to s^e why 

Sfi^R includes this root among the irregular ones. 

The root is not found in the %, at all. 

3. The root (to cover) is not necessarily always 

; this is indicated by the sutras them* 

selves. 

The root ending in ? and having the accent, would 

appear to be always in accordance with qs. L 3. 12; but 

this restriction is not always strictly observed in usage ; we find 
it used as also ; e. g. f where has the 

affix, peculiar to the . This looseness of usage is borne out 

by the indications of q|f^i% ^ itself. How this is so is 
esqjlained in the next 

4. (The indication mentioned in the preceding 

is afforded by) the fact that has added two 
supernumary syllables to the root (to 

^eak OF declare. 

The fact that the root ‘ ’ is being shown by the 

syllable *1* added to the root, where lay the necessity of adding the 
further syllable ■ which also is indicative of the same'facl ? The 
13 
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(act ttjit two such syUables i^ere needed in the case of the root which 

is always is ' indicative ‘ of the view that those mots that 

have on!y one of these indicatory syllables are not to be 

regarded as necessarily always. The same reasoning holds 

with regard to the roots and the like ; all of which 

we find used as Paraaraaipadi in such words as ‘ 

and so forth: in all these cases we must accept the 
principle that the ‘ Indicated by the ultimate syllable ‘ ^ ’ 

and. the ST3?f^ accent, is not always necessary. 

5. The form must be taken as in the or 

Refiexive-passive [i. c. where one and the 
same thing is the subject as well as the object 
of the verb.] 

The form can be accepted as correct only in cases where 
its subject and object are both one and the same; as otherwise 
the from would be indefensible. 

6 . So also the forn? 

, .V . • 

The root does not belong to the fourth epnjugation; 
consequently, the form (with the intermediate *() would be 
possible only in the voice, and not in the ordinary Active 
voice. 

Note.— , T he readiuBS and are both obviously 'ivroiig’, as the 

roots and ^15 do belong to the fourth conjugation, 

7. The atmanepada use of the root (to search) 

must be regarded as wrong. 

Among the roots of the tenth conjugation we find the root 

(to search) ; among those roots of this class which take the 
casual form only optionally, according to the all 

these roots being the use— e.^. sfpHtr must 

be regarded as wrong. ' We find standard writers making use of the, 
form of the root : e. g. ^ 5|?3| ipPlT^r 
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8. Such forms as and the like must be ex- 

plained as formed with the affix. 

The forms (rolling) and the like, formed as they are 

with the roots and % both of which are could not be 

taken as formed with the affix; as this is possible only in the 
case of roots. The only way therefore of explaining their 

derivation is with the help of the affix 

9. ‘ When the root ^ in the sense of gaing takes the 

causal form and the coasequent the subject 
may be treated as accusative and also as non- 
accusative (according to the sense of the root). 

The root has been declared to signify ‘ going ’ into which 
‘ etcijuirirtg’' also enters as the subordinate factor, and it has 
also been declared to signify ' acgairing ’ into which ‘ goin^ * enters 
as the subordinate factor. In the former case, the root signifying 
going is regarded as a and as such, when it takes the 

causal form, its former subject becomes the accusative, in 
accordance with 'TT. I, 4, 52 ; as in the following line,— 

flftpiTrer: 1 

t In the tanks, the cool rays of the moon make the lilies reach 
the blossoming' stage j, 

1 Where we find the iilies, which are the ‘subject* of the action 
of reaching Bloom, made accusative, when the root is used in the 
causal form]. 

But when the idea of ‘acquiring’ forms the laredominant faAtoi 
in the denotation of the root 55^, the root C£uanot be regarded aS 
a and hence in its causal form, its ori^dual subject is ndt 

treated" as" accusative ; as for instance, in the following verse— 

addressed to the sage sweet words, enhancing the white- 
ness of his body by the light of hi's teeth, in the same manner 
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the whiteness of the whitewashed house is enhanced by the tays 
of the moon 'j 

[Where is not treated as an Accusative. ] 

10. The words ^ and ^ must he regarded as irregular 
forms (recognised hy usage). 

The words W and 5f in the sense of <5nn end UPT respectively 
must be regai'ded as irregular forma eanclioned by usage; €-g> 

I You have heard his words’] and 

Cl 

^ That he studies the Vedas was not 

known to me.*]* 

11. It is only through indirect or secondary indi- 
cation hy the sense of Ss appearance that the 
word, can he used in the sense of imulied 
and disgraced. 

The word is frequently found to be used in the sense 

of disgraced; e. g, VRff ‘ he has been disgraced by the king.* 

This sense bovrever cannot rightly belong to the word, as it is only 
in the sense of ‘ disappearance’ that the particle has been 
declared (PT. h 471) to 1>e a or Pteposition, and it is only when 

is a preposition that the retention of the ialennediatc ' W in 
can be justified, according to 8-3-42, which lays down 
that *'the simtga of the *1^ or preposition is optionally changed 
into *ST before a hard guttural or labial.'* Under the circumstances, 
how is the use of in the sense of disgraced to be explained f 

It ©annot but be due to indirect indication by the sense of 
disappearance -, that is to say, the word literally primarily signifies 
‘ hidden ’ or ‘ disappeared and this indicates ‘ disgraced,’ in view 
of the fact that one who ia disgraced is regarded to be as good as 

* In these cases the word § ana ig cannot ba regarded as genitive under 
i!p. !I. 3-6?:astotays down tb« use ot the genitive only in connection with 
Buth past participles as are used ia the sense of the present. Because in the two 
ejfaaiples cited tie sense xjf the present is absent. 
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di$a$>peafed. We also find tlie word used in its primart/ sense of 
disappearance e, g. [She having the lines in 

her body hidden by the charming glitter ol her complexion.'] 

1 2, The word (not-one) can be correct only when 
taken as a compound under 'H. II, 1 -4. 


In such setences as”“ 


‘This spot in the forest has got not a single tree full of fruits'— 


We come across the compound v^rd%^. If this were the 
ordinary *1^ then the correct form would he according 
to 'IT. Vi. 3,73,74 [by which the negative *1 having become deleted, 
its place is taken by as the negative *f without some sort of 
an additional syllable, can never enter into any compound. The 
only way then to justify the use of the word appears to be to 
take it as the most general ^'lif'IT compound, under 'll, II. 1*4 [by 
which any suhanta word may be compounded with another 
subanla.]* 


i 3. Such compounds as and the like can be 

explained only on the ground of the word 
being included in the group of [irregular] 

compounds.' 

We meet with the compound in the following line 


i 


[ There came into view the blossoms of creepers, with the 
honey-thirsty bees hovering round them]; 

and this compound belonging to the Accusative — 

expounded as *1^ can be explained only in accordattcfe 
with the On 'IT II 1*24, which points out the possibility of 
Such Accusative 'compounds ' being formed with the words 

contained in the group. - ^ ‘ _ 

.* It. is not made clear how this meets the difficulty urged in the preceding 
cl&saa : the incapahilily of the simple negative particle ta enter. into a compound 
should bar on the^'^'IT compound ■ ■■ 
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HoTE-t-Tiiena is ao such group in Panini’a Jiorqjg, On the Sff^^ the 
Cemmentary remarks. 

"What words form this group can be ascertained only from usage. " 

14, The word, can be regarded as correct only 

when it is a Proper Name. 

Because such a compoujjrl is admissible only in the case of 
proper names; as declared in 'Tt. II. 1*50, by which, “the words 
expressing the points of the compass or a number enter into com- 
position with words correlated to them by being in the same case, 
when the sense of the compound is that of an appellative, ” 

15. The word i%WT«Tr can be right only if taken as an 

Elliptical Compound. 

Such expressions as cannot be quite correct because 

the proper form of the compound should be by II. 1.56. 

Tbe only way of justifying the compound under- the circum- 

stances, is to tate it as an Elliptical Compound, there being an 
elisiorTof a word in the middle, on the analogy of such ccunpoutlds 
as and the like, declared as correct by the under 

'TT. il. 1.60, [when expounded as the word being 

elided in the compounded forml : the compound should, in 

this case, be expounded as ' the lip •/ the shape of 

the bimha' fruit,’ the word being elided. The same 

explanation would apply to such other compounds as and 
the like* It may be noted however that the above explanation 
should be had recourse to only in the case of compounds used 
by standard writers ; and should not form a rule for the making of 
endless new compounds of the like kind. 

16: ' Tbe comj^unds and tbe like are to be 

explained like the compound 

That is to say, such compounds as air^«fn3srq, sird 

the Ufcs faust be treated as belooging to the g roup, all of 

which are regarded as irregular but recognised «om|» 0 «hds by 
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*?!. H, 1,72; the compound being expounded as * 

[‘ ficfcJe from the very root.']* 

I?. In such words as and the like, there is ho 

absolute interdict upon their being treated 
as Genitive j because the ordinal number 
takes an additional nominal affix. 

Such , compounds as ‘ ‘ 35^3t5' and the like are not 

absolutely incapable of being taken as the Genitive-rF^f?'? ; because 
the ordinal number, tar (sixth) really stands for UfU ‘ the sixth 
part’, being formed by the addition of the further nominal affix Wt 
denoting part' [which does not effect any change in the form of the 
word] according to •?!. V. 3,48 and 50, by which — “after an ordinal 
number ending in and also the ordinal numbers ^ and 
comes the affix 3?^ when a pari is a meant.” 

18. In the case of the words and the like; the 

Genitive is interdicted by the fact of the 
second member being an abstract noun denot- 
ing quality. 

'??. il, 2,11 lays an interdict upon the genitive com- 

pounds of which the second member is an abstract noun denoting 
quality: hence no such compounds should be formed as 
(‘leaf-paleness’), Cyellowness of the cjuster of leaves*) 

and the likd.' Therefore wherever we meet with such cennpounds 
we must regard them as cases of wanton disregard of the afore^id 
interdict. 

19. A non~app05itional Bahuvrihi Compound is allow- 

able when the second factor consists of the word 
^ and the like. 

* Though the compounds herein mentioned do not Bctually appear in the 
Group ae given in the V®*- they are hetd to be inctaded therein 

la. view of the fact that q^|Tir|^ has declared this group to be an 
by virtue of which, the fact of any word -belonging to this group is acerteined by 
ds form a ^oaieriori, and is pot discoverable a priorf by any consideration o£ itS. 
epnstituent {iarts^ 
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As a rule, in al! Batinvrihi compounds, the two factors should 
be in the same case, but wlievi the second factor happens to be 
some such word as and the like, the compounding of words in 
different cases (i.e. non-appositionaO is not objectionable. E.g, 
[where means sfFi? 'that 

discriminative wisdom which is born of the study of the Scriptures;' 
one word, being in the ablative and the other in the nominative 
case; and similarly in the sense breaths 

located in the throat*, where one word is in the locative while the 
otheac is in the nominativ^ case,] 

20. — ^botb forms of the compound are 
right in view of the fact that the quality and the 
thing qualified may he regarded as different as 
well as non-different. 

We meet with the word and also fWPTR;! and agairt with 
the word* 3w?TU*! and and the (Question is, how to account 

for such usage ? Both forms cannot be correct, the compounds not 
being included in the ^i%^Ttftf group/ in whose case the order of the 
component words is optional, by *7?. 11, 2, 37 ; under the circums- 
tances, if we were to include Uie compounds in question under 
that group, hy regarding the group as then there would be 

no fisity with regard to the order of words in any compound 1 any 
and every compound being included under this group], The only 
way by which such usage may be explained lies in the fact that the 
quality and the qualified may be regarded as different as well as 
non-different ; when they are different, we have the forms 
and [the compound being G«n«t/ae— and when the 

two are non-different, we have the forms and [the 

compounds being 

21. In the matter of the Sequence of Words in a 

compound, vulgarisms have to be accepted as 
correct. 

We find people making use of the form as well as 

no regard being had to the proper sequence of the words 
compounded ; irj this matter, when we find that a certain irregu- 
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larity is current in usage, we have to admit it; but this does not 

mean that the analogy of these vulgarisms is to be extended to all 
words, 

22. Even when, the sense of the ohjective is denoted 
by an indeclinable, the object does not take 
the accusative ending ; the enumeration of the 
agencies, expressive of the accusative being 
purely suggestive. 

In 'n" II. 3. 1 and 2, we read~“ihe accusative ending is added 
to words only when the obj'ective character ia not expressed.— 
either hy a conjugational a^x, or by a primary or verbal affix, or by a 
iecoaJary ornoaiinal affix, or by a compound:' But the enumeration 
of the agencies of denotation in this last clause is not meant to be 
exhaustive ; consequently, even when the sense of the objective is 
denoted by indeclinabks, we find the object not taking theaccusa-. 
live ending ; e g. in the line — 

|‘ It is not proper to cut eveu a poison-tree that one has himself 
grown’],— the sense of the objective being donated by the indeclin- 
able we find that the real object of the verb— does not 

take the accusative ending. Similarly also in the sentence 

we have ilr with the first case-ending, because the 
sense of the objective is denoted by the indeclinable ’?f^. 

23. The word ^*5 (capable of being done) retains 
the same form, even when what is the object 
(of that capability) is of a diff erent gender and 
number ; because the expression of the objective 
is mentioned only in a general (unspecified) 
way. 

The word is formed of ihe root ■?!% and the passive affix 
^by 'fT m, i. 99 : the word retains this neuter singular form 

14 
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ixfcspective erf the Gender and Number of the object that is spohen 
of as and the reason for this lies in the fact that in connection 
with the ^5r in question, we do not find any specifications With 
regard to the form in which the objective (of has to be ex- 
pressed, As for exemple, in the verse, 

[‘For the making of thy ear-ornament, the rays of the newly- 
tisen moon, which are soft as the fresh shoots of barley corn, are 
capable of being cut off with the nails ’J — we find the word 
even though that which is described as is (moon’s rays),^ — 

which word is in the Masculine gender and plural number. For 
what is stated in this ^ Is based upon the authority of the 
following declaration of the author of the '«trT«TIT^- 

[‘ Hunger can be allayed even by such things as dog’s flesh — 

[where the form is retained even though what Is described 
asfl^ is ^ — which is a word in the Feminine gender]. 

It is not, however, necessary that the word should never 
agree in gender and number, with what is ; hence we have 
such sentences also as — 

^ 8 ^ 1 


[‘The moonbeams, soft as the iolus-atalh, can be quickly 
broken to pieces, ’] — 

[ where we have the form in agreement with the 

Masculine Plural of the ] 

24, Like ‘deficiency/ the ‘excess’ also of Hmhs 
constitates th^ ‘bodily defect ’ |by virtae pf 
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which the third cash ending is employfed by 

11. 3. 20]. 

For instance, just as we have (where the difieiency 

of one eye is meant), so also we have (where the 

cxeisz o( an eye is meant). 

25. The compound is not right ; because the 

singular number would be the correct form. 

In the line — 

' For the span of life of insects, shortness is an ornament ‘ 

The form (plural) is not right ; because the proper 

number for such a compound should be the singular, by il. A. 8, 
according to which, — "A compound of words signifying 

small animals is Singular." Nor can the compound be taken as 
elUplical ; as it is not open to all compounds to be regarded a* 
such. 

26. The form is not rights because of the 

mention of the form 

In the phrase [* those people who are carried 

by mules and camels'l, we find the form which is not correct; 

becautte iti TfwH 'S under ll, 4-1 1, Under the group, 

we find the cotiipoiind in the form 

27. The form ; must be the second preterite fcirhl 

dl the root ST’? (to go, to shine, and to hold). 

In the line-*- 

' Thifere was a special effort in thfe producing of the requisite 
beauty.* — 
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We find the word this cannot be the second preterite form 
of the root (to be); as this root in that preterite, takes the form 
of the root ‘ (by 'Tt" ft — 4-52); therefore it must be taken as the 
second preterite form of the root (to go, Sec.). 

28. The form is derived from the root ‘ i'l ’ 
(to fight) with the affix 

In the line — 

[‘ One who would not fight in consideration of the livelihood 
he receives from his master’] , — — — 

the form in the appears to be wrong, — the root 

being an root. It may, however, be justified as being 

the potential form of the root 51*3; along with the affix — the 
meaning of the word thus being ‘ would wish to have upon 

himself fighting.’ [The addition of the affix makes the’T?i^'75t 
form possible.] 

29. In sxich words as and- the rest, we have to 

seek for an authority for the use of the 
affix. 

In the clause — [‘the wind from the 
mountains being scarce’] — we find the word such a form 

is possible only by the presence of the affix or ^'5; ; neither of 
these however is possible because by qi" 111. 1-12, the affix 
can be added only to those words that appear in the group ; 
and in the ir*tqr5 we do not find the word i a that group ; 
then as regards the qqt. affix, this can be added only to those words 
that appear in the #nt?rTf? group, by TT'* III, 1-13; and the word 
is not found in the in this latter group either. For 

these reasons, an authority for such usage has still to be 
hunted out 
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30. Tlie root (to kill) takes the causal affix ) 
even when tke sense of the causal is absent ; 
and this is due to the fact of the root belonging 
to the tenth conjugation also. 

In the phrase ,* we find the word STfcrf^^f used 

in the sense of ‘having killed*, in which the sense of the causal is 
entirely absent : and yet the word is formed of the root with 
the causal [ without which the form would have been simply 
]. This must be due to the fact that all roots meaning lo feilf 
are mentioned among the roots of the *tenth conjugation f which 
take the causal affix nominally, without involving the sense of the 
causal. 1 


31. The form is justified by the fact of the root 
(which enters into the formation of the word) 
being mentioned with an indicatory ultimate. 

In the sentence srg^r f^mm ‘ Dear is a maid- 
servant* — ^we have the word where we find no reason for 

the final long ? except the fact that among the group of roots 
enunciated in the rproT we find the root ^ mentioned vWth an 
indicatory ? ( which makes the root a which makes the feminine 
f possible, by *TTo IV. 1. 15]. 

• 32. The form is formed by the root with 

the affix ^ . 

In the phrase we find the word this word 

can be rightly explained only as meaning ( ‘that which 

adorns the mien) the word being formed with the root (to 
adorn, to 'suffice and to check) and the affix by 'Tto 111. 2. 1, 
according to which " the aT'Tr affix is added to a root preceded by 
a noun in the accusative case.** 

33. The word must be derived from the root 
m (to take or hold) with the affx 
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ItitJie lintt, — 

‘ This forest full of foliage looks beautiful — 

we find the word TST^ this word must be explained etymolo- 
gically as that which holds or contains foliage ; and as such 

il must be derived from the root (to hold), preceded by the word 

in the Accusative Case, and thereby taking the affix ^ in accord- 
ance with TTo III- 2-3. 

ft 

34. Such words as and the like must be explain- 

ed on the analogy of the word 

That is to say, the words and the like must be 

etymologically explained as and rbot | to hold— ^ 

affix ; the presence of the ^ affix being explained in the same way 
as in the words included under the group mentioned in 

the ’T»nrr3' in connection with 'TTo HI. 2. 5. 

35. Such words as (‘destroyer of enemies’) and 

the like must be regarded as incorrect ; because 
the possibility of the root (to destroy) taking 
the affix 1^ is restricted within strict limits, 

'tT“ in. 2. 87 lays down that the root can take the 1%T;, affix 
only when it is preceded by the words ?I5T and consequently 
Such words as ^ftlT f^StT and the like [whrch could be formed only 
with the foot ^ and the affix must be rejected as wrong. 

The festriclion laid down m the <5.^ is fourfold :(!) The root 
(takes the^R^onfi;/ tehefi pfeceded by the words, W <5’c.— ,(2) it is the 
root t^dlone that take* the when preceded by those words; — 
(3) ‘when preceded by those words, the root tR tak^s the affix 
only*; — Sind (4) ‘ii is only in the seme o/ ifte j»cs/ that the root 
takes the when preceded by those woids and the only way 
to justify the words appears to bc to accept them as fulfilling any one 
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only ol tKese four reslrictsons Itkus the words in question satisfy 
the condition a except the fird\ in reality however all tho faip 
condiliofia have to be satisfied ], 

36. Suqh words as and the like must be explain- 

ed as compounds formed with verbal-nouns 
(nouns formed by verbal roots with primary 
or verbal affixes). 

Such words as and the like cannot he rightly 

^ T» 

explained as and respectively ; because we have 

seen that Tl” III, 2. 87, lays down that ‘when preceded with the 
words and it is only the root that can take the 

affix ’ Such words, therefore, must be explained as compounds 
formed with a verbal noun as one of the members ; that is to say, 
the etymological explanation must be as follows, %% ?Tcri%^ 

\noti>&f [root to ^nouJ, affix fiPT^by 'W" III, 2, 76 ] : (of ^ 

(knower), Similarly fSTW^: destroyer [root FT^ to 

destroy , affix m, by fl'’ 111. 2. 76 1; f ^ (of f^r) (destroyer), Iq 
both cases we have the Genitive Compound— (a) betweftas 

»l5r5ii; and the verbal noun f^) between and the verbal 

noun PT?. 

37. Th^ above explapatioq applies alsg to such words 

* as and the like. 

That is to say, the word should be explained in the same 
manner : — upholder [root | ^=1; affix) : UfTi (of the Earth) 
WT: (upholder),— a Genidve compound between Uft and the 

verbal noun Similarly with and such other words. 

38. Such words as and the like have the fqree <?1 

the reji&xive as well as of the active- 

We come across such expressions as — (a) (the piece 

pf wpod c<ipablc o/ being piercciT) ; (h) J%t fFT: (piercing dar^new) ; 
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(c) [tho u;^>ernx>Bt portioxis oi the sky aie 

capable of being pierced by darkness] : (d) [the day of 

piercing heai\ ; fe) ^ [ love is capable of being desiroyed 

by jealousy] ; (/) Srilr: [ love capable of being destroyed ] • 

(g) )TIH^ ^3? [tbe elephant; desiructice of pride]. Here we 
find that while in (a), (c), (e), and (/) the words with the affix 
have the force of the reflexice passioe^ in (h), (d) and (g) they have 
the force of the aciiee; and this promiscuous use is based upon the 
rule — ‘this affix, is used also in the reflexive- 

passive sense’, — where the implication of the particle (‘a/so’) 
is that the affix is used in the aciioe sense also. 

39. Such words as and the like are of doubt- 

ful correctness. 

Because, in all such cases the root should take the ^ affix 

•s, 

[which would give the form T%RTr], and not (which gives the 
form — by 'TI® III. 3. 33, by which — “the root ^ with the 
preposition If must take f®I^when extent is intended to be express- 
ed, except when the extent meant to be expressed is that of 
something relating to words.” 

40. The lengthening of the penultimate short vowels 

of the word and the shortening of the 

penultimate long vowel of the word must 
be regarded as belonging to the usage of 
ignoramuses. 

Some people use the abstract noun formed of the root ^ with 
the preposition sR in the form of STfrOX (with the penultimate vowel 
lengthened), —making use of such expressions as in^fTTOn: the 
‘comingor ad cent 3R?nT of the JUW’: this is not correct; because 
the root ^ in forming its abstract noun takes the affix [which 
gives the shortened form f and not the affix f ^ which alone can 
give the lengthened form aiTfrnr]. Similarly, some people use the 
abstract noun formed from the root ^ with the preposition sff in 
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the form (with the permlttmale vowel shortened, as if the 

affix used were — maldng use of such expressions as 

‘the picking of flowers’; this also is not correct; because the 
ahstiact affix added to the root should be (which gives the 
lengthened form by '71° HI. 3. 40, by which — 'sr^ is added to 

the root when used in the sense of picking up wiih. the hand, 
except when the idea of stealing is meant to be conveyed.") 

41. The word is an irregular word accepted 
(in usage). 

The word is accepted as correct. It is derived from the 
root S’il, to which the affix is added in virtue of the fact that, 
the root belongs to the ‘Bhidlidi’ group of roots, — this being a 
group inclusion wherein is ascertained apasieriori ; so far the forma- 
tion of the word Is quite regular ; the only irregularity that comes 
in is in the change of the vowel in 5J into ^I—such change being 
interdicted in the case of the affix and on this point the word is 
regarded as (4*7rw f.e„ an irregularly-formed word accepted as 
correct : and the authority for this lies in the usage of himself 

in the '7T3'TI3 where we meet with the words ‘the roots 

^Wand denote beauty,' — where we find the word As to 

whether the word In the is or we cannot be sure, 

except through what is taught to us by our teachers. 

43. In the matter of the addition of 'sr to noun-basea 

P 

ending in long consonants, there is much 
freedom of option as to the feminine form 
of such words, 

'TTf^ III 3. 103 lays down the addition of an 3T to bases ending 
in long consonants whereby the words assume the feminine form ; 
but in this matter there is much freedom of option ; so that (ti) in 
the case of some words, the feminine form is regarded as essential, 
— e.g„ in the words and the like ; (£) in some it is not 

regarded as at all essential, — e <7., in the word ; (c) In some 
cases the feminine form is entirely optional, — e g., we have both 
and and m:. 

15 
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43. In sucK words as and the like, the past 

participal affix has the force of the active ; 
and this is due to the word (in the dealing 
with the use of the affix with such roots). 

In the words 571%^^ and the Uke,^ — even though the 

affix is directly mentioned, in 'Tf” — 111, 4. 72, as to he added in 
the abstract and passive sense, — yet the affix is added in the active 
sense; and this is in virtue of the particle ^ in the Wf [which 
implies that the affix in the case of the roots specified, has the 
sense of the abstract an<f the passive also]. If the were meant 
only for the purpose of indicating that the word of a 

previous ^ has to be construed with the slitra in question, — then, 
in that case, we should have to repeat the particle 'U (in order to 
show that the affix has the sense of the aclioe also). 

44- {says)i in reality the present tense form of 
root , is used in the past tense because of its 
mistaken similarity to some other verbs in the 
past tense. 

In the first Five forms (the singular, dual and plural of the 
third person, and the singular and dual of the second person) of the 
present tense, the root % to speak, takes the alternative iorms of 
anf and the rest, in accordance with <71° III, 4-84 ; but the word 
is often found to be used in the sense of the past — f, e., 

thus said the blessed Lord himself ; this use must be due 
to people mistaking the form srif to be of the past tense: this 
misconception arising from the resemblance of this word to verbs 
in that tense. Standard writers, however, always observe the 
difference, — using it always in the Present ; i. c,, 
w mm. [where the m has been added in order to indicate the 
past tense]. [Such use of is common among standard writers); 
and we are inclined to think that in the sentence. — 

[Resembles ^RPpi] the poet did insert 
the W to indicate the past ; and it must have been dropped by the 
mislake of copyists. 
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45 In the case of such adjectives as (vanegated) 

and the like, the feminme affix ^’sC (®Tt) is not 
applicable. 

In the following lines- — 

?rRr: t 

[“The banks of rivulets with joyous birds flitting about become 
variegated with the horn-tips of buffaloeg quietly seated along the 

flowing water.”] , and 

[‘The beauty of flowers is variegated with hosts of black 
bees’], 

We find two feminine adjectives and both ending 

in ®rr (tbe feminine affix this however is not right; because in 

such adjectives I, would have been the light feminine affix, by 
qr*’ IV. r40, according to which — “the affix 5^1^ is employed in the 
feminine of every word expressive of colour and ending with art 
accent, and having no rt as penultimate.” Consequently ?I^r 
and would be the corresponding correct forms. 

46. As qualifying a living being the form (*hlue) 
is doubtful- 

In the line — 

[“ The lotus-blue cuckoo is seated on the young mango- 
tree’],— 

We find the adjective this is not correct ; would be 
the correct form ; because by 'T!° IV. 1-42, read along with the 
<trraV upon the -we get at the rule that— is added in forming 
the feminine of when an animal is meant to be qualified by it,” 
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47, There is much option on the point of a certain 
. noun-base being regarded or not as belonging 
to the human genus, 

We have the following two Siitvas bearing on the feminine affix 
to be added to words denoting the human genus, —-(1) “ The 
feminine affix comes after a nominal stem ending in short % 
denoting the human genua” (IV, 1-56) : and (2) after a nominal 
stem ending in short 3 not having the letter ij as its penultimate, 
and being expressive of the human genus, the affix in the feminme 
is 3;^” (IV. 1-66). The actual application of these Sutras however 
it depends on the option of the speaker, —which option is ascertai- 
nable by actual usage,” whether or not a certain nominal stem 
will be regarded as ‘denoting the human genus’. For example, in 
the following verse— 

mnn: i 

[‘O beautiful girl with soul-ravishing eyes and deep navel > 
what you see along the sides of the mountain are not rivers : 
they are only the marks left by the rubbing of the eiTig^.]— - 

We find the word and which are the vocative 

forms of the words and formed by the addition of the 

feminine affix in accordance with the above-mentioned 
IV. 1-65 ; the shortening in the vocative of the final long t (of the 
feminine) being due to '71® Vif. 3-107, by which — '“a short vowel is 
substituted in the Vocative Singular for the long vowel of the 
words called (f. e. word-forms ending in long t and 3! and being 
names of females),” If a further % were added to the word =TI^T 
according to the rules 1^57 — then the feminine form would 

be PsWHlt^rsfiT. The above is a case where the nominal stems 
and are regarded as ‘denoting human genus.’ 

On the other hand, in the following verse, — 
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This is without doubt the green cloth covering the breasts o£ 
my deep-na veiled, beloved, marked with the drops of tears falling 
rom her eyes and depriving her Ups of their colour’] , — 

We find the word which is ths singular-genitive form 

of the feminine word with the short final vowel, the long 

feminine | being precluded by the fact that the nominal stem is 
not ‘regarded as denoting the human genus?’ 

Similarly in the line — 

[‘ O beautiful one, give up thy anger’], — 

We have the word the vocative form of the feminine word 

which has its final ^ lengthened by the second mentioned 
above, which is applicable in view of the fact that the word is 
regarded as ‘ denoting the human genus and the shortening of the 
final Vowel in. the vocative is by Vll. 3. 107 mentioned above. 
On the other hand, in the line. — 

Or, that beautiful one has not been seen by you’] — 

We have the feminine vord snytl: in which the final is not 
lengthened, because the word is not regarded as 'denoting the 
human genus. ’ 

■9 

46. The long as a feminine affix is added to words 
ending in the long 3i also. 

'71° iV. 1. 66 lays down that the feminine affix ® is to be added 
to words ending in the short but words with tW long ^ also 
take ibe feminine affix and that this is allowable is shown by 
the usage of the Teachers themselves: for instance, in connection 
with the on the such words as and ^^5^(both ending 
in the long have been cited as examples. It is in accordance 
with this that we have the word l^ha vocative) in the sentence 

1% (O beauLiful'browed one I what is the necessity for 
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liurry 0 tins form is possible only as tbe VocatiYe lorm of tbe 
nom.nal stem (with an additional 3; Eppendsd as tbe feminine 
affix) [ in wbicb case alone tire stem could be declined in ihc 
vocative like the -word j; if the additional long ^ were not 
appended, then the vocative form would not be possible [the 
word being declined in that case like the stem % itself, whose 
vocative forms are hke that of the stem ]; and th -, vocative foim 
would be 

49. The form [is not right]; as the addition 

of the affix is irresistible [and this affix 

does not give the said form.] 

In the clause jg, [‘the autumnal v ind'] the word 

is not right; because in the sense of 'bei.mging or 
pertaining to,’ “ all words denoting lime take the affix 3®f (STI^ IV. 
3. 11) [and with this affix, the form should be ^EUrff^^T:,] 

50. So also ia the word 

People sperk of the W* ('nocturnal darkness'): and here 
also the word is incorrect; as being a word denoting time, 

the word shauid, by ’71^’ IV. 3. 1 1, take the affix which 
would give tbs form 

51. The word may be regarded as correct, on 

the ground of usage. 

We meet with such phrases as (‘light eSernar): and 

the form alaa is not grammatically correct; because, being a 

* Witiiftul the fewinine alBx ^ the word ^ which is formed with tise root 
and the affix would not ,ccune nneter the TTo I 2, 4S; and thus there would 
he no authority for the shoiteniag of the final vowel, which shoriening, by the 
comes about only in the case of words with ferninine affixes, and the affix 
^ is not a feminine affix, The appending of the adclilionaf ^ as a feminine affix 
brings the word under the 1, 2, 48. whereby the shortening becomes 
possible, It is to he noted however that Uler grammarians are not satisfied with 
this explanation: though the word S^is met with ia the f^tT: SPlf^ !■ 

Sf and 7in3r?fT-R?rr^ g|r f^g^i but the and the iTTWri%% 

both regard the «sc to be lifJTi? or mistofeen'. 
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word denot ng time tKe word tafee tiie aihx 3*f wlitcli 

would give the form which in fact a the form adopted by 

himseh m his 0. 4. 9. But the use of the word i? 
very common : e.g. And on the strength of this usage 

the word may be accepted as correct, 

52. The words and the like can he correct only 

when taken as formed with the affix ^ in the 
sense ol fit ’Pil. 

Such words as and like can be correct only 

when formed with lbs affix in the sense of fit or capable or 

excellenl, in accordance with 'If’ iV. 4. 98, if the affix were 
the one that denotes ‘origin’ or ‘habitation,’ then, - even though 
such an affix wouici be admissible (by 'IT'’ IV, 54) in view of the 
fact that the word appears in the T??Trf^ group mentioned in that 

as tafeinaf the t?FF affix — yet the addition of such an affix being 
indicated in the case of words (compounds) ending in the w'ord 
^?r the formation of the word by the addition of that affix would be 
objectionable, 

53, The word is wrongly used. 

The word in such expressions as (‘wooden vessel’) 

is wrong. Because the adjective (in the sense of product e/?re) is 
to be always formed v.'ith the affix in accordance with 'IK* IV, 
3. 144, by which — “the affix JPTt co nes in the sense of product 
inpariahly after words : i . c. words with a long vowel).” 

In support of the form it might be argued that the affix 
JTtKT has the sense of product and part ; vrhile what the word 
means is pertainwg or beloagirtg to wood [which sense is afforded 
by the affix [and as such the sense being entirely different, 

* IS V'ajjiaaa was prepared to accept the avthonty of aaag« iit this case 
■wc fail to see why he should not have done so, in the preceding aatra. We 
have the usage of Kalitlasa in support of the form, ‘ ^ the line 
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the rule laying down the former cannot set aside the latter. ] 
But this reasoning also will not be right; because in the sense of 
periaining or belonging to’ the affix admissible in the case of 
words is (and not according to IV. 2, H4 [and with 
the form of the word would be and not 

54. In the case of such words as ifrvnri niflqr and the 

like, authority for the addition of the 
affix has to be found (is not available.) 

55. The formatiorr of such words as ?fri%W and 

the like has to be explained like that of the 
word 

Just as the word is foimed of the word with the 

affix in the reflexive sense, in accordance with the on q!® 
V. 1, 1 24; - so the words &c. also. 

56. In view of the affix '’T?. being a [i e. in which 

the 'I is a supernumerary meant to be dropped], 
words formed with this affix, in many cases, 
take an additional long I. 

Tt e affix that comes in by qr*’ V. I. 124, is one of those 
affixes that contain a supornutnerary ^ and by virtue of this 
character, it tales an additional long f in many cases ; but not itj 
the case of such words as and the like 

57 . In the case of the words and the like, 

the addition of the long t is optional. 

So that we have both ^rrsT^fl and add 

58. The word [one who has the bow,] is correct, 

by reason of the word occurring in the 
group. 

By virtue of which the possessive affix being added to the 
word V, 2. i 15 and 1 16), we get the form 
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59 Tlw word can be explained only as 

formed with the affix. 

In the line — 

5r5r#5ffTR I 1-32) 

[Her completely beautiful body was beautified by fresh 
youth’], — 

The word =^W5iFJ% appears objectionable; even though the 
word occurs in the group [vdu’ch take the possessive 

|Trf affix, by If® V. 2, 115 and 116], and as such is capable of 
taking the affix, — yet as in the pre'^ent instance fie word is 

not pure and simple, but a compound word ending with the 
word 5ii^, the does not apply in this case [as declared in ’TR^fl'Tr 
31 j Even gi'anting the application of the to the compounded 
word in question, — inasmuch as the Vi'ord is a compound, 

it cannot take i he possessive affix ?frr ; as for the purpose of express- 
ing the presence of the quality whose ’possession’ would be 
denoted by the possessive affix, it would be a very much simpler 
method to make the word a compound [having the form 

expounded as thus then, there bein® no 

possibility of the possessive affix ¥lh, how could we h&ve the word 

The ^ declares that the only way open to us for explaining 
the word is to take it as formed with the verbal or primary affix 

which denotes Aoiri or consiancy i — the word being explained 
as IRT’ — ‘that which is constantly beautiful in all its parts’. 

Granting the possibility of the above explanation in the case 
of the word we again ask— How to explain the word 

(which is also used by in his 1, 37) ? 

The aforesaid explanation is not possible in this case. 

The only explanation possible is to take the word as 
formed by the root with the affix — tither in the sense 

of ‘excellent action’ by the on 'TI“ HI. 2. 78. or in that 

of ‘necessity’ by 'Tl® III. 2. 80, — and then with the abstract affix 
tacked on to it; gft^r which the word (having taken the form of 
16 
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wouW form a compound with the word the 

:ompound being thus expounded as ^3^ 

[ ‘whose excellent beauty is to be inferred '] . The absence of 
he abstract affix is due to the fact that the abstract quality 
Is already implied in the adiective ; just as wc 
have in the case of such sentences as — (al IrlBlTf [where 

is equivalent to 3iTri;®?ir q»J(r 5^3; Hqr, the 

abstract affix r=f being droppsd in the compounded form] ; and {h) 
[ where 'fiqrcq is equivalent to the abstract 

affix ^ being dropped in this compounded form. ] 

60. The form must be taken as formed with 

the affix. 

In the line — 

[‘Women clad in jackets attend upon the Queen’],— 

We find the word — How to explain the formation of 

this word? In such cases, the affix commonly used is the V 
denoting possession; but this is not passible in the case of the word 
(which forms the stem of the word in question). The only 
explanation possible is to take it as formed with the affix SFij'a, 
which denotes ‘desiring for seif, the meaning of the word being 
‘those who desire the jacket for themselves,’ 

61. The comparative affixes [rR'l and the rest } are 

used also when one member of the comparison 
(f. e. that to which the thing in question is 
compared) is only in the mind of the speaker 
[and is not directly expressed]. 

As for instance, in such phrases as qqi (‘denser darkness’) 
sfW (much more love), and the like. 

62. Such words as [3i^e] and the like must be 

taken as formed with the affix and drop- 
ping one of their component letters. 
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That is to say, the word is foi'med by the word 

with the affix in the sense either of *ffF% (wisdom) or of 
(sympathy) — by V. 3-79 ; and has the letter ^ dropped m 

accordance with "7^ V. 3. 83, by which — when there follows an 
affix beginning with a vowel, from among those mentioned in the 
present section, there is elison of all that portion of the name of a 
human being which comes after the second vowel." [ In the case 
in auestion, we have the name of a human being ; and when 

to this is added the affix which begins with a vowel, there is 

elision of ^ which is the only letter that comes after the f-in 
which forms' the second vowel in the name]. In the same manner, 
the word is formed by the word with the above- 

mentioned, affix 53^;^ having its last* letter 'ff* dropped. 

63. The word is due to the fact of the work 

S^f occurring in the group- 


The word is formed by the word 5^T with the affix 3^ 

with the reflexive sense; the application of this affix being in 
view of the fact of the word occurring in the group of 

wolds, which take the reflexive affix 3^ by 'TT'* "V. 4-34. The 
neuter gender of the word in face of the feminine gender of 

its primary SiKI is due to the fact that the gender and number of 
words formed with reflexive affixes differ from those of their 
primaries. 

* 64. The words sn%>T and the like raust be due to the 
fact of [their primaries] being included in the 
group of words. 

The words included in the SMTffSE group take the reflexive affi* 
by rrr° V. 4-38 ; and it is because the words and 

ir?r are included in that group that they take the reflexive 
which gives rise to Such words as SfilPiTii: “• and 'gtPl 

respectively. - - - 

65. There dan be no such word as- except 

as an compound. 
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fa ihe line 

Srars^ti i 

f“ The black bees drjnk the honey mixed up with poHen, 
within the lotus’], 

we find the word this use of the word as an adjective 

is not correct ; because the word can be correct only when taken 
as an compound. 

66. The form cannot be right, except when 

[its base is] a proper name. 

fn the phrase, — ]‘the brave man wielding the 
bow’l— we find the word '?f?nq[3R! this cannot be correct except when 
the word is taken as the locative form of regarded ar? a name; 

because by 'TT° V. 4‘ 132, “all compounds ending with the 

•word '^3^ take an addilionaf at the end," [So the compound 
word should be of which the locative form would be 

but ia the case of such compounds forming a proper name, the 
addition of the a^’TS' is optional, by ’Tf° V. 4-133; [and hence the 
form and its locative form may be correct only 

when taken as a proper name]- 

67. In the word the final ? cannot be got at {by 

any right method), 

!n such clauses as 5*^1%; «KPT: (‘ evil-smelling body’) we find 
the Word 5’?!% containing an ? at the end of the compound ; but 
the presence of this % in the compound in queation cannot be 
justified ; because, by '71° V. 4-1 35 it is only “ when the word 
forms compounds with such words preceding it as 

ft and that an additional t comes in at the end of the 
tsampound"; and among these latter words, we do not find 
5s with which the compound in question is formed. 

68. Some explanation has to be founti lor such 

words as ^^7 and the like. 
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In ike line — 

[‘She with beautiful teeth gave up her body through wrath 
against W’J and. 

[‘O thou with pointed teeth thy girdle'-ione is sliding off’] — 

We find the words ^5^ and in which the word is 

transformed into and as we can find no laying down this 
transformation, we have to find some Explanation for them. The 
following have been the two explanations suggested ;~(a) 'H'’ 
V. 4, 1-45 lays down that "the word Cfffl is changed into ^fTwhen 
preceded in a compound by words 3 T*j, Bit, f? and and 
in this we find the particle ^ which having a cumulative force, 
may be taken to include and indicate some other words also, not 
mentioned in the ^i^;and among such other words will be tbe words 
ij, and such others, compounded with which the word 'Sn? 

may be found to be changed into This is the explanation given 
by some people. Others give the following explanation f-— Such 
words as those in question should be taken as words {r, e. 
words v/hich have their denotation fixed by etymology as well as 
by convention); so that having their denotation fixed partly by 
cawention, the words may be regarded as ‘proper names’ and so 
’coming under 'll® V. 4. 143, by which —“at the end of such 
compounds as are namej. Is changed into In caae the word 
be taken as having its denotation— tcoman isitfi beaisUfui t(telh-~ 
fixed entirely by its etymology 5f^n“~-then it would not 

toms under the that restricts the change to proper name$ only ; 
hut when it is regarded as having its denotation fixed by etpmohgy 
as well as by concenffon, then, though in tbe former case it would 
not be liable to the change in question, in the latter, case it would j 
so that the change becomes quite regular as an optional measure, 

69. In the compound we do not Had the 

additional because this affix being laid down 
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(m 'TF IV 4 1 42) as to be a(3cled to the word 
cannot be added to compounds ending in 
that word. 


In tKe line — 

[The demons have their hardened chests torn by the nails of 
monkeys’] , — 

We find the compound even though IV, 4 , 

151 lays down that “ when such words asTt^l.and the like come at 
the end of a compound, they take the affix;” and the 

reason why this affix does not come in the compound in question, 
is that being laid down as to be added to the word 3^^, it cannot 
be added to a compound ending in that word (according to 
3i) ; that it is to say, the compound being expounded as 

1^; ; if the weie to come in, it would come in after the 

compound word and not after the word and this would not 
jbe right. 

70, Itt the worO the ^ is objectionable ; 

3T%ft being the correct form. 

7!. For the rleletion of the case-termination (of the 
first word) in the compound! there is no- 

authority. 

The compound is expounded as STTT^ %% tl^Ji—’she 

who has her eyes moving towards the corner and in a compound 
like this, even in the compounded form, there csn be no deletion 
of the locative case^termination ol the first word; and the 
compound would have the form according to ’W® VJ. 3-12, 

by vrhich — ■” the locative case-ending is not elided after a word 
denoting part of the body (with the exception of the words 
and when such a word is {ollowed by any other word except 

the word OT?. 
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72 Such forms as and tlie ike are 

not correct because m such compounds the 
assumption of the masculine form by words 
originaliy feminine is not allowed. 

The compound is expounded as BfJsff qsf the man 

by whom the loved woman has been embraced’], and as 

l^T [ the man whose beloved woman is aged’] ; and here we 

find that the words and fiSf, which in their original uncomponnd- 

ed form, were feminine, become transformed respectively into the 
words and this assumption of the^ masculine form by nouns 
originally feminine is not permissible in the case of such 
compounds as end in TW, 5^^ and so on, 

— according to VI. 3, 34, by which in the room of a feminine 
word there is substituted an equivalent and uniform masculine 
form but not when this feminine word is followed by another 
feminine word, which is either an ordinal numeral or one of the 
words under the group.” 

73- The form is universally used. 

In the fXU-19) we meet with the word [it is a 

compound expounded as and strictly speaking 

the assumption of the masculine form by the feminine word fSJ 
is not right ■ as in the compound this word is follcuved by the 
feminine word which occurs in the above-mentioned 

jgrojp; in which case the assumption of the masculine form has 
been interdicted by q?'* VI. 3-3-4, referred to in the preceding and 
the only way in which the form of the word can be jus tilled is hy 
regarding the word (in the original uncompounded form), not as 
a feminine {but as the impersonal or general Neuter; expounding 
the compound as whereby the compound would fail to 

come under the above-mentioned VI, 3-34, which speaks of 
afeminme word being changed into the corresponding masculine 
form, when followed by another feminina word ] 

74- Such words as and the like 

are justified on the authority of the rule faying 
down the shortening of vowels- 
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In the compound 'iT^^5rFp5?n' we have the word (with the 
long changed into W-S (w'tth the short Sr) ; similarly in the 
compound we h«ve the long ^ al sp#*? changed into 

the short ^ ; both of these shortenings are in accordance with rffo 
VI. 3-51. by wh'ch — '‘according to the opinion of 5*TP5^ a short 
vowel is substituted in a compound befoie the second member, 
lor the long I, 3i and 3(— unless it is the long vowel of the feminine 
affix 

75 Such words as and the rest must he 

regarded as included under the group. 

Otherwise, in such words as and formed by 

the words and respect ji'eJy, wdlh the affix stg'J.—tKe last 
vowel of the words and would be lengthened, according to 
VI, 3-1 19 ; by wliich— “the final vowel of a word consisting of 
more than two syllables is lengthened before the affix wheri it 
is a name, — except tn the case o/ (he Words bshngwg io the 
group,' and thus the word in question would take the forms 
and lespsctivdy. Some people hold thrt the just quoted 

refers to only that affix which comes according to ’'11° iV. 2, 85 
and not to all cases of that affix; hut if this were the case, then 
there would be nothing to explain the form {which is formed 

by the word with the affix, the last vowel of the former 
being lengthened by VI 3. 1 19, mentioned above ; so if this Wr* 
were applicable to only ihoaa cases of that come in by <n”„ 
IV. 2, 85, it could not apply to the case of the word 

76. *T*he two foruis and are both correct^ 
being derived from two distinct roots. 

We find the two w'ords S^r^jsqr and both in the Sense of 

' having heard.’ When the participial affix is added to the 
root preceded by the preposition 1%, an additional comes in 
by VI. 4, 56 ; givirg rise to the form How then, to 

account for the form m??? ? The answer is that this Utter word is 
derived fr m an entirely different root— ufz., that 3?PJ, which belongs 
to the conjugation ; while the form is from the root 
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(to see) wkcb belongs to the tenth conjugatJon, and as such 
-takes the causal aHix 1%!. in the reflexive sense, and thereby 
comes under VL 4. 56. 

77. The forms and are to be explained as 
derived from the root without the accompanying 
affix. 

The question ia — hew to aceouwt for the ferms WtFT and 
Because in this case alfeq, VI. 4. 56, being applicable, we should 
have the forms and TK» answer is that the forms 

have to be explained by taking them as derived from the rout in 
its simple form, without the addition of the affix which would 
bring it under 'Tl'’ Vi. 4. 55 ; this is not added, because in the 
case of the wovds in quosHon, the sense of the causal is already 
present in the root itself; as we have in the caae of the words 
(where also if the were added we would have the form 
in cases where the sense of the causal is not already 
implied in the root, the comes in necessarily,* a. g., 

*' 78. The form must be regarded as derived from 
the root (lo drink) ; 

and, not from the root 'IT (to drink) : as the participial form 
of the latter root, with the affix would he tfWl; the vowel 
X being precluded by VI. 4. 69. 

79, The form should be explained as due to the 
mention of the word ‘diverse and irregular’ 
[in the * , 

In regard to the phrase — 1 the lowered sun 
having 'moved to a great distance’ } — there arises the ■ question 
how to account for the form - Because tvhen the noun 
takes the causal it becomes subject to all the rules relating to 
words ending in- and as Vb -4. 156 is one’ of those rule®, 
according to this, the first vowel (in-f) would be broadened (into 

17 
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ffW) and the syllable would be deleted; and the resultant form 
would thereby become The answer is that the the-' 

case oi nouns serving the purpose of verbal roots, the changes 
consequent upon the syllable IS" come about in diverse irregular 
ways asserts that the changes laid down under qj® VI. 4. 1 56, 
do not apply fetricdy to those cases where the word is derived 
from a noun treated as a verbal root ; hence inasmuch as the word 
is derived from the noun which comes to be treated as a 
verba! root, by the addition of the affix, — it is not necessarily 

subject to the changes laid down in VI. 4. 156. 

80. In such wordia as *P5fifr and the like the presence 

of the ^is absolutely unavoidable. 

In the line — 

I* The darkening forest ravishes the mind’], — 

we meet with the present participle and this is an 

incorrect word; the correct form being the presence of the ^ 

being absolutely necessary, by the rule the ^ 

is necessary in Present participles cl the roots of Ist, i^th and 10th 
Conjugations and the root belongs to the first Conjugation.] 

81 . The form as an. adjective qualifying the 

neuter noun must be explained as due to 
the fact of the word being treated as a masculine 
noun. 

As qualifying a neuter noun, the instrumental form of the 
adjective ahould be by gp Vil. 1. 73, by which - ’’the 

augment V is added to a neuter stem ending in a simple vowel 
(except before a case-affix beginning with a vowel.” The 
masculine form therefore can be explained only on the ground 
that the word is treated as a masculine noun, in accordance with 
qi° Vlh 1, 74, by which—” a neutefr stem ending in a vowel, of 
which the^e exists an equivaleat uniform masculine, is treated Ifkp 
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the masculine m the opinion of «n?5Sr, before the vowel beginning 
the affixes of the Instrumental and the cases that follow it” 

82. The expression can be explained only by 

being broken up into two words. 

In the sentence — ^WJt% RFWl We find the word 

which appears like the Second Future form of the root to know» 
in the second person singular; but the correct form should be 
Therefore the only way to explain is to break it up 

into the iwo Words (second person singular, in the Present 
Tense) and st# this latter word being regarded as an irregular 
indeclinable having the sense of A (Vou') ; or as a merely or- 
namental supernumerary word. e. g., in the sentence — 
i (‘O king, you said truy.’) 

S3. The word is to be regarded as correct only 
if its use can be traced to long-established 
usage. 

The strictly grammatical form of the word is with an 

additional aj ; but inasmuch as the form is found current in 

long-established us rge.—as, for instance, in the works of the post 

(and also in it can he jusuf ed on the ground that all- 

rules laying down the insertion of additional letters, — such, for 
• instance, as the syllable ‘ in — are not meant to be 

regarded as strictly obligatory in all cases, 

84. The forms and fit? are due to the fact that 
with the addition of the affix the word 
is changed into 

The word and occurring in the iff cup of words 

take the ' arw’ affix by 'll® V. 1, 130 ; and by virtue of this affix the 
word is ‘ changed into and the first yowei is lengthened, — 
thereby giving the forms and If [instead of the a 

ddded M the Wdrefs IpSCT artd we took the bs added to* the 
words and ^ [these latter alao ocfeuiring in the group), — 
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hci we would gat the forms and becaueo botk tbe 

(rowe!s would, in this case, liave to be lengdiencd, in accordance 
witk 'Tt"‘ VU. 3. S9, by wbicb — “tbs kngLhened vowel has to be 
subsLiLuted for tbe first voWals of both tnembeis of a compeund 
ending in S3; ’=ra. and before a Hfe’rT affix having the indicatory 
syllabic 'll ^or [The affix ^'5 has the indicatory ^.1 


85. The noun foiTtT mnsl; be accepted as an anomalous 

form (recognised in standard usage). 

The noun R'tsr is supposed to be derived from tbe root **;?( with 
the preposition (i^) and affix but such a derivation should give 
tha form (and not because the >ool is not one of 

those roots that take the accent ; and ss such it does not cooic 

under Vll, 3. 34, by virtue of which alone the vowehlcnSthening 
due to ST*? could be precluded. Though such is the real fact, yet 
we find the form used by 'TTFtf^ himscif in ttm '^{3415 whore v c read 
qg (the form STW being analogous to In view of such 

usage however we have to regard the word f^T'rii *8 one of ihosc 
words whi«h, though anomajqus in their derivation, have ycl to bo 
regarded end used as correct. 

86. It is only when the words &c., are repealed 

in the sense af proxemify, that they govern the 
accusative. 

According to the =rrfiT»|t on 'tf’ 1. 4. 46, when the three words 
and sptr are repeated twice, they gcverr. the Accusative .■ 
but this w'ould ba dons only w'Ken the v/ords denote ptorimtty,' ■ 
which meaning of the reduplicated words is laid down in 'Tt° VlU. 
1. 7; when, however, their repehtion is only for the sake of 41’^r f c., 
for implying continuity,— then the correlated noun should take the 
Genitive aifix e,^., 1 [‘ the ideas of God 

aurpass all other ideas always.'] 

87 , The ,fofm ?!'?«; can be correct only when it 
does not denote manner. 
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In the line ?ps[ 3^ T-fTii—we find the reduplicate.. form 

qri^q: 1*^15 can be correct only when the expreasion does not 
denote the manner (of the blowing oi the wind); because if it denoted 
manner, the repetition would be in accordance w'th Vllf, 1, 12 : 
and as all repetitions under this ^ have to be treated as 
compounds (according to 'TT'^ as read along with VIII'II), 

we should have the compounded form If w« have the form 

(not denoting manner), the repetition would be in accor« 
dance with ’TT® VI 11- 1~4, by which — “ the whole is repeated when 
it denotes always and each" (in which there is no restriction as to 
the repetition being regarded as a cornpounJ): the. sense of the 
repetition in the sentence tp? I being tbat the ‘stillness 

of the breeze pervades over each of the various parts of its blowing*. 

88. The form is not correct; as the final % 

should be changed into , , 

In the line— ' ' . 

[' The rumbling clouds, dark as demons, become distulbers 
of sleep’], — 

we find she word which is not coirect; as the correct 

form of the word should end in % according to tTf® VUI-2-27, 

» The wrong form ending in ^ has been used by people owing to 
iheir over-fondness for alliteration. 

89. In the word the ^ is questionable. ' ^ 

Because the vford presents none of the conditions of the change 
of the into ? and it is open to doubt if the word occurs in the 
^^11% group of words (which change their either into Q, or 

into ^'“according to VlIf-3'48.} ; 

90. The form is not right; because ^there is a 

distinct rule laying down the cerebral 't in the 


case. 
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In tW lliie,— ' 

[‘T1j 6 sok fiowcr’-garlands fade even by tbe touch of the 
imgeiTB*, — ] 

The wbrd ia not right, because the cerebmi g would 

bfi the correct form ; according to ^ VIII. 3-80, by which when 
the word is compounded with the word 3T|rf^ its ^ is changed 
ritlo «r, 

Tlie Sanle fea^on fnfecludes such forrtis as 
an<J the like. 

Because '0° VlU-3-99, lays down the cerebral % for all proper 
names like such names as and the like must 

he rejected as uti grammatical. 

92 . In the word we do not have the cerebral 

because it is not intended to express the 
idea of being acstttally e&rried by the elephant. 

In khe line— 

‘Like the elephant of adorned by its coverlet.’— we find 
the empound where the syllable is not changed into 

even though such a change is laid down by ''Jl° Vlll, 4 8, by which 
“^“the*! of ra changed into W when the word is compounded 
with a word which denotes the thing carried by that and the 

only justification for the non-application of this rule lies in the fact 
that it is not fntettded to ^note by the Word the thing catHed ; 
aU that is meant being the relationship of the possessor and the 
possessed ; l/.e. the word means only * the or convey- 

ance btlonging to and not ‘the conveyance carrying ; in this 
manner the word is fully justified. 

Right and wrong forms of wprds have been briefly indicated 
by me here ; in this same manner may other words also be 
examined. 


The End. 




